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Fruit Growing Opportunities of New 
York State. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Earle William Gage, N. Y 

New York State has long been renowned 
to the world as the Empire of them all. 
It has a land area of approximately 30,- 
500,000 acres; of this area about 22,000,000 
acres or about 72 per cent. are included in 
farms, with a little less than 15,000,000 
acres improved lands upon which the 
State must depend principally for its 
agricultural production, and with the 
average size of the farms at 102.2 acres 
it is at once apprehended that the work, 
great work, is being placed upon the 
shoulders of a few men in percentage to 
our entire population. ; 

New York State people are sensible, 
I mean the farm people. There are about 
87 per cent. of the present people living 
on farms who were born in our State, with 
_a little more than 12 per cent. as foreign 
born. Therefore, with this large populace 
of home grown people, we should be able 
to do mighty production things within 
the decades yet to come, if we only direct 
our attention in the proper direction. 

Fruit growing in New York has assumed 
such vast proportions and has been pur- 
sued so long that it may well be considered 


Within the great fruit belts, along Lakes 
Erie and Ontario and the Finger Lakes 
and the Hudson Valley, fruit growing is 
becoming highly specialized. It is esti- 
mated. that a4 than one-fourth of the 
desirable orchard lands are at present 
occupied with trees. The opportunities 
for development are very great as the 
population of the cities is steadily on 
the increase; the capacity for production 
of marketable fruits is just about at the 
same ebb. Just think! Two-thirds of 
the entire population of the United States 
is within a radius of 800 miles of the cen- 
tral part of the State of New York. 

The 151,323,000 bearing apple trees of 
the United States produce about 147,- 
522,318 bushels of apples per annum. 
New York State with her 11,248,233 bear- 
ing-age trees produced 25,409,324 bushels 
of marketable apples. The average prod- 
uct per tree for the whole country is 
slightly less than one bushel per tree, 
while the average product in New York 
is 2.26 bushels. 

In 1909 our State had within its border 
lines 7.4 per cent. of the bearing-age trees 
in the country, and that same year it 


why we should not demand and receive 
the world’s high-water-mark price for our 
products. 

Why ‘Go west,” brother? It was all 
right for good old Horace Greeley to send 
out this cry to the young men of the 
country in his day, but why go west in 
this day and age of the world? With the 
golden opportunities just pope. up 
through every inch of soil, all we need in 
New York to-day is a body of men, a vast 
army, willing and ready to toil away for 
a few years, until we have the fruit. or- 
chard of the world. We have opportunities 
sufficient here in our state to feed the 
country, with her ninety-odd millions 
of children, with the most luscious fruits 
that were ever plucked off the limb or 
vine in the history of the world. But 
opportunities are worthless unless they 
are considered as such and taken ad- 
vantage of. 


——(}»-—_ —_ 
Suitable Trees for Various Situations. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
F. H. Sweet, Va. 
For shade the American elm is best 
suited to all situations, though unfortu- 
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produced in the United States by 


$2,114,618. It would be quite possible to - 


exceed the total sum of these fruits by 
$25,000,000 if our State residents would 
but awaken to the golden opportunity 
that awaits them at home, right on their 
own farms. No need to buy tickets to 
the so-called bonazas of the west; New 
York State possesses far greater possi- 
bilities than any other region of the world 
for the successful and profitable produc- 
tion of fruit crops. We are the nearest 
to the great points of consumption, which 
means that we shall not need to pay 
excessive storage nor transportation pri- 
ces, and we all realize that home grown 
fruits are the best adapted and most 
appreciated by the great markets. 

Our State ranks first in the value of 
apples; first in bushels produced, and 
second in number of trees producing. 
Missouri ranks first in the number of 
trees with 17,984,506, but, with less favor- 
able weather conditions, is able to pro- 
duce but 9,968,977 bushels of apples, 
which is a considerable amount less than 
our State, even with improper orchard 
care, produces with 3,800,000 less apple 
treees. So I say, our State has all the 
apple producing opportunities that any 
one could desire. 3 

There is not a farm in our State but 
could successfully Bags some type of 
profitable fruit. While fruit of nearly 
all kinds are grown on our farms, yet the 
lack of care which this receives means a 
annual loss that is wholly unnecessary. 





produced 17.2 per cent. of the apples 
produced in the country. There can be 
no possible doubt regarding the wonderful 
apple possibilities of New York State. 

Four counties in western New York 
produced about 10,500,000 bushels of 
apples, about two-thirds of the crop of 
the entire state. Thesame year five other 
counties of the western region of the state 
produced 4,000,000 bushels, and five coun- 
ties in the Hudson Valley more than 
3,500,000 bushels. These counties while 
producing apple fruit extensively also 
produced large quantities of other varie- 
ties of fruits. 

Let our Empire State people get away 
from the menacing idea that they are 
obliged to ‘‘chase stars’’ across the conti- 
nent that they may succeed with fruit 
growing, for we have the means in the 
most valuable asset that .God ever be- 
stowed upon man right in our “front 
yard.”” Show me a region of the world 
where social, industrial and commercial 
developments exceed our own. We have 
the transportation communication with 
the best market of the world. We shall 
be able to ship fruit to the great European 
markets (and they can use all we can 
send), and have the fruit delivered to 
London, before Oregon, Washington or 
Idaho fruit has landed at New York for 
the trip on the steamer. If we take care 
in the systematic discrimination in sorting 
and packing, there is no possible reason 


. ing of fruit and vegetables in the 





nately, like a number of other trees of late 
years, it is subject to the attack of insects 
in some localities, and in such places it 
will need looking after in this respect. It 
is a very handsome tree, and at my old 
home in Rhode Island are trees that com- 
pond shade streets eighty feet wide. 
know of one tree whose top is over sev- 
enty feet in diameter, and whose trunk 
is about eleven feet in circumference. 
If given plenty of room, the elm makes 
& magnificent shade, and is well suited to, 
the northern and middle states. In the 
south it does not seem to do so well. 
black walnut is another fine shade tree, 
although of rather slow growth. When 
grown as specimen trees they are very 
symmetrical. If found difficult to trans- 
plant, as this tree often is, a good way to 
start them would be to plant a few nuts 
where the trees are wanted, removing 
all but one when the trees are well started. 
Hard maple is another fine tree which is 
being generally planted as a street tree 
in the cities, and has demonstrated its 
success in the rural districts as well. 
Trees for Ornament.—If I were to plant 
trees for shade or for grnament, I would 


plant elm, black walnut and sugar maple, b 


all fine trees that should live for cen- 
turies. For shelter, red cedar, white and 
Austrian pine, with about ninety per cent. 
red cedar. On a certain farm, where 
perhaps a hundred fine cedars are growin 

as a wind break, only one of an equa. 


The’ 


—<—_— 


number of spruce, planted under the same 


conditions, has survived. For wood 
posts, poles, and other utilitarian purpo- 
ses, if would plant catalpa only, and al] 
the time. The hardy catalpa is a good 
tree. It oD rapidly and has last in 
qualities that are lacking in other rapid 


growing woods. As a shade tree it is not 
very desirable, though the abundance of 
showy flowers are attractive for a time in 
spring. For the woodlot the catalpa hag 
no equal. Six or seven years will bring 
tree to a diameter of six or seven inches, 
and a height of twenty or more feet. 

For the Pasture —It may be fitting, 
also, to mention a phase of tree planting 
that is an advantage and an attraction 
to the farm,—that is, trees for the pasture 
land. Although the willow may not be 
of value about the house itself, it has its 
place beside the pasture pool. Quick 
growing and of no expense to plant, it 
soon gives grateful shade to the grazing 
animals, protecting them during the hot 
summer months. Twigs simply stuck 
into the moist soil will take root quick] 
and produce hardy trees. The black 
willow is a good type to plant for this 
purpose. Where the farm borders a river 
of crumbling mud banks or shifting sands, 
the sand bar willow renders good service 
in holding up the banks and keeping a 
body of drift m place that would be moved 
by spring floods and unusual tides. 

—_———_0-—-—> 
The Fruit Garden. 


It is true that not every fruit and 
vegetable will reach perfection in each 
individual locality, but practically every 
kind can be grown for home use, and the 
majority of them, if given the proper 
treatment, can be made to attain high 
quality, says Modern Farming. 

If one wishes to grow quality fruit and 
vegetables, one must give them quality 
care. Locate the fruit and vegetable 
garden in a place all to itself; plant de- 
sirable varieties in the proper way, so as 
to have a continuous succession, and de- 
vote to them the same care and attention 
that is given the standard field crops and 
it will yield a doubly proportionate in- 
come. No area on the farm is worthy 
of more careful study. The value of 
a few acres wisely developed as a home 
garden can be made about ten times as 
great as the same area devoted to ordinary 
farm crops. A carefully planned garden 
will contribute something to the bill of 
fare throughout the entire year, making 
the financial savings worthy of consid- 
eration. 

There are other factors which make 
desirable the maintenance of a well kept 
fruit and vegetable garden. The grow- 
ome 
garden stimulates a love for natural ob- 
jects which can be acquired only through 
close association with things of nature, 
as is brought about in the cultivation of 
garden plants. As one’s interest in plants 
increases, the work of caring for them 
ceases to be a hardship and becomes a 
source of much pleasure. If we have per- 
fected some choice fruit, vegetable or 
flower, we point to it with special pride 
and admiration for every part of its de- 
velopment, the unfolding of the leaves, 
the swelling of the flower tems, the forma- 


‘tion of the fruit, all are processes which 


measure the skill of the grower. The 
charm and beauty presented by a well- 
kept garden surpass by far any arti- 
— embellishment that could be sup- 
plied. 

In addition, a fruit and vegetable gar- 
den furnishes healthful employment to 
the owner, and the use of its products 
gives strength and vigor to the individual. 
When fresh vegetables and fruits become 
so abundant in the homes of our people 
as to be seen on the table every day in 
the year, there will be less need of physi- 
cians, for the old slogan, ‘‘An apple a ow 
keeps the doctor away,’”’ applies wit 
equal force to the use of other fruits, 38 
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PEN PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN. 
Mr. Bennett’s New Novel. 
Here is a part of Mrs. Tam’s introduc 
tion to the reader—surely a masterpiece 
of characterization—from ‘The Price 
Love,’”’ by Arnold Bennett: 
In addition to being one of the finest 
exponents of the art of step-stoning 
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general housework that the Five Townsay 
could show, she had numerous other tal- 
ents. She was thoroughly accustomed t0 
the supreme spectacles of birth and deat 
and could assist thereat with dignity 
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skill. She could turn away the wrath offMble assist 
rent collectors, rate collectors and magi-gm' Of Agricu 
trates. She was an adept in enticing 8 men all 
inebriated husband to leave a publiogi's to secur 
house. She could feed four children forge crower 
a day on seven pence, and rise calmly gor and in 
her feet after having been knocked dowlgm the first 
y one stroke of a fist. She could gm House : 


without food, sleep, and love, and Je 
thrive. She could give when she hf 
nothing, and keep her. heart. swect_ all 
every contagion. Lastly, she could 0o® 
extra six-pences out of a pawnbré 
—New York Times. 
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nproved Grading, Packing and Marketing 


By Seth J. T. Bush. 


Before the Western New York Horti- 
cultural Society at Rochester, 
N. Y., Janury 29th, 1914. 
When Benjamin Franklin told his 
iow signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
ndence that they must hang together 
they would surely hang singly, he 
ied, a warning which seems pretty 
“ll suited to the present day conditions 
fronting the farmers and fruit growers 
New York state. Whiie the Banana 
justry has grown from practically 
thing to a yearly business of over 
5,000,000 and the Grape Fruit industry 
«9 has increased in like proportion, and 
e Orange industry has reached the 
mendous tonnage of over 100,000 cars 
year consumed annually in this coun- 
salone, and the Pacific Northwest has 
nt its fruit across the continent and 
yond the sea and taken our best trade 
ay from us, and Canada, by rigid in- 
«tion and honest grading, has gradu- 
ly encroached upon 
: Export Trade, 
»Apple Growers of 
» Kast have gone 
complacently and, 
e Nero, have ‘‘fid- 
d while Rome 
urned’’—planting 
hards by the thous- 
1 and trees by the 
illion, until today 
are confronted 
h the problem of 
;to distribute and 
ll at prices which 
il give them any 
of a profit for 
ir investment and 


oor. 

And that problem 
ss be solved, and 
Wed rightly, or dis- 
er and ruin will be 
we paid for our 
uous complacency 
ring the past few 
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tatistics show that 
1860, 98 per cent. 
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abitants in 1910 
production of 
vals came from 341 
s acres with 9310 
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t. less land, 16 per 





the United States were emancipated from 
the bondage of the Express Companies. 
The people of this country were chained 
for fifty years to the Express Companies 
cheoagh the machinations of crooked 
politicians—‘‘The Mills of the Gods grind 
slowly, but they grind to powder.’”’ The 
Parcels Post has come to stay—an illumi- 
nating proof of the falsity of the conten- 
tion of the Express Companies that they 
could not afford to handle our products 
and merchandise any cheaper. 


The Department of Agriculture and the 
Post Office department working together 
ought to be able to arrange for the suc- 
cessful transportation of the necessities 
of life direct to the consumer. The thing 
necessary to the success of this effort is 
the assurance of an honest package. 
That is the key-note to our whole propo- 
sition—honest, uniform grading and 
packing. 2 

The whole world has heard of the 


men of pride? I believe you are. 

You have the climate and the soil than 
which there is no better, and you will be 
forced to action eventually and very soorf, 
if you fail to recognize your plain duty 
and opportunity now. 

You hold your prosperity as well as your 
destiny in your own hands, but you have 
hesitated and followed slip-shod methods 
long enough. You have got to get to- 
gether and stick together if you hope to 
reap the reward to which your labor and 
investment are entitled if you care for the 
good name of your great state. 

The consumer is obliged to pay for his 
fruit with a standard dollar and he is 
entitled to receive a standard package. 

You must. keep the cull out of the 
package. You must grade your product 
so that every package of any grade shall 
be exactly like every other package of the 
same grade. 

With the tremendous increase in 
acreage of all kinds of fruit, the con- 
stantly increasing cost of production, a 
very poor reputation for grading and 
packing and the inadequate facilities for 
proper distribution, you have a mighty 











t. less product, 

i48 per cent. great- 

value. ' 

itis a fundamental principle of econom- 
that higher prices stimulate greater 
Muction, but it will never work unless 
increased price goes to the producer. 
he Producer must receive his legiti- 
¢ proportion of the value of-his prod- 
Co-operation—retail public mar- 
sthat are accessible to the people (not 
tied on the outskirts of a city where 
thing is sold at 4 o’clock in the 
ning)—direct selling and the con- 
lent limination of all needless expense 
icommissions are all means to this end. 
‘ticulture and Horticulture are the 
upon which all true prosperity 
st rest. When the farmer and fruit 
Wer is prosperous and happy this con- 
ion is reflected in every line of trade 
ithe whole country prospers. When 
litions are reversed, howinees stagna- 
and poverty follow as a. natural 
Requence, 

¢ believe that the dawn of a better 
for the farmer and fruit grower is 
aching. A rainbow of hope is 
ble upon the horizon. Times and 
litions are changing. The people are 



























th and doe lying the problems that are so vital 
h dignity them, the Government is lending 
the wrath of™mble assistance through the Depart? 
rs and magi+™e' Of Agriculture, and bands of coura- 
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$men all over the land are joinin 

ts to secure for the tiller of the soi 
the grower of fruit a fair return on 
“abor and investment. 

M the first of January, 1863, in_ the 
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House at Washington, Abraham 
signed the Proclamation of 
Mcipation that gave freedom to 

slaves. On January Ist, 1913, 
the proclamation of Postmaster 
tal Hitchcock 100,000,000 people of 








Picking and packing apples 


wonderful Hood River Valley of Oregon 
and the Famous Wenatchee Valley of 
Washington, but these are insignificant 
when compared with the great apple 
districts of western New York. We ship 
annually from half a dozen stations on 
the N. Y. C. near Rochester, more apples 
than are produced in the entire states of 
Oregon and Washington combined; the 
whole world should know this. And yet 
with a freight handicap of 50 cents per 
box or $1.50 per barrel, the Pacific North- 
west finds its principal market right in 
the midst of the great apple producing 
section of the East, and the only reason 
that they are able to do this is because 
they maintain a high average superiority 
in quality and pack compared with the 
Eastern Growers. Co-operation, better 
packing, grading and marketing are the 
whole answer. 

ADVANTAGE OF CO-OPERATION AND 

ORGANIZATION 

During the first two weeks of November, 
1913, the Northwest Fruit Exchange of 
Portland, Oregon, paid to the Cashmere, 
Washington, growers $43,475.90 for 49 
carloads of fruit—nearly $1000 per car 
net to the growers. Don’t for a moment 
cohsider moving to the Northwest—you 
ive in a better country. You produce 
as fine fruit as grows anywhere under 
God’s blue sky, you are right at the door 
of the greatest markets in the world and 
within a few hours of the great points of 
Export, you have every advantage of 
our western competitor only you have 
been fast asleep like Rip Van Winkle for 
twenty years. Your ability and your 
courage have been challenged by your 
western brother. Are you going to meet 


the challenge like men—men of resource— 





in Niagara County, N. Y. 


problem on your hands. The selling of 
fruit and vegetables is a_ specialized 
industry and should be handled by ex- 
perts. 

What is needed is the attitude of the 
merchant toward his customers. The 
custom of the farmer has been to sell what 
he produces mostly by accident. 

he right way, the up-to-date way, is to 
recognize the fact that you are really a 
manufacturer and co-operate with each 
other, and through a selling agency such 
as the Eastern Fruit & Produce Exchange 
turn out products which will be unexcelled 
and meet the exacting requirements of 


‘the trade. 


Loca] dealers are necessarily speculators 
—always present and ready to buy when 
not needed, but liable to be absent when- 
ever market conditions are unfavorable. 
This has been demonstrated to growers 
time and time again, but the lesson has 
been promptly forgotten and the growers 
go on depending upon the speculators for 
their market, refusing to co-operate and 
finally after they have waited too long in 
an unfavorable season for the speculator 
to help them out, there is nothing left for 
them to do but to dump their products 
indiscriminately and unwisely upon the 
market, which promptly goes to pieces, 
and loss and disaster follow. 

We have no quarrel with the local dealer 
and speculator—he represents a part of 
the demand and’ should be supplied, but 
he ought not to be depended on, and 
waited for and.permitted to fix the price 
on everything you have to sell without 
regard to true market conditions—he 
should only be dealt with through the 
growers’ organization. 

If you grow your fruit and vegetables 


with the idea that they are to be gambled 
with by.Tom, Dick and Harry, you might 
better turn gambler yourself and reserve 
for yourself the gambler’s chance. 

Occasionally perhaps it will happen that 
the speculator will pay a higher price for 
your products than the market conditions 
will warrant. He does this because he is 
a speculator and is willing to take a 
gambler’s chance, but if he » Bo he will 
come right back to you another time and 
make it up, and that time you are the 
loser. Averages are the things that count. 
If you will put all your products through 
the Exchange, you will find, as every one 
who has tried it has found, that you are 
money ahead at the end of the season. 
It is far better for the growers of any 
community to get together, agree to sell 
their products through an organization 
of their own, refer all buyers to their 
Manager who is in a position to know the 
market conditions and correct F. O. B. 
prices; if the buyer really wishes to buy 
at reasonable prices he will buy from the 
Manager; if he does not wish to pay what 
the commodity is worth, the Central 
Exchange will have no difficulty in selling 

‘ your products else- 
where and securing 
for you prices to 
which you are en- 
titled. 

At Morton, N. Y., 
the past season, we 
were able to get 65 
and 70 cents per four- 
teen-quart Jersey bas- 
ket and $1.40 to $1.50 
per bushel F.O. B. for 
our peaches for the 
shippers, when many 
growers were only re- 
ceiving one and one- 
half cents per pound 
or 33 cents for Jerseys 
and 75 cents for bush- 
els. It is conserva- 
tive to say that had 
we handled all the 
peaches at Morton 
the past season we 
could have saved the 
growers there $10,000. 
We had no trouble 
getting orders at these 
prices — we actually 
were obliged to turn 
down orders for a 
hundred cars of 
peaches some days be- 
cause we did not 
have the fruit to sell. 
We sold prunes by the 
carload for 30 cents 
per eight-pound bas- 
ket F.O. B. when the 


- = 


highest price local 
dealers would offer 
was one cent per 


pound. We sold ap- 

ples by the carload 
for $3.35 and $3.50 F. O. B. when deal- 
ers were offering $2.50 and $3.00. We sold 
cabbage for $23 and $25 when local deal- 
ers were offering $20. 

Over fifty growers at Morton have 
joined the Exchange and we are organizing 
branch exchanges at other points. 

The Eastern Fruit & Produce Exchange , 
represents a deliberate attempt on the 
part of the producers of this state to secure 
for themselves a larger part of the con- 
sumer’s dollar; it represents a determina- 
tion on the part of growers to eliminate 
all unnecessary expense in the sale and 
distribution of their products; to put a 
stop once and for all to the ridiculous 
custom of the farmer and fruit grower 
going through life asking two questions: 
“How much is it?” and “How much will 
you give me?” Jetting some one else 
name the price on everything that he 
buys and everything that he sells. 

New York state furnishes the finest 
field for successful co-operative selling 
of any section of our great country. We 
produce more apples in the Empire State 
than are produced in all the seventeen 
states west of the Missouri River. We 
are also heavy producers of peaches, 
pears, grapes and.other fruits and vege- 
tables. 

According to the last census New York 
state produced in 1909, 48,000,000 bushels 
of potatoes, worth $20,000,000.00. In 
addition we are large producers of onions, 
lettuce, celery, etc. 

With the tremendous tonnage of varied 
products there is every justification for 

co-operation on the part of producers, and 
for this reason we have a great advantage 
over other sections where co-operation 
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has been successfully carried on. 

We have a continuous season of practi- 
cally eight months in which to operate 
each year. 

The only means by which absolutely 
honest, uniform grading and packing of 
fruit can be obtained in this state is 
through co-operative central packing 
stations. It has been successfully work 
out in other sections with the results that 
those sections are famous the world over. 
It is up to us to take heed of the methods 
employed with such success elsewhere 
rn raise the standard of all our varied 
products until the Empire State shall set 
the pace for the entire country. We 
should never be satisfied with anything 
but first place in the matter of excellence 
of our products. 

——_--—-—_—-—- 
Grading and Packing. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
W. F. Wilcox, Colo. 


Apples must be properly graded in 
order to facilitate packing in boxes. 
Three apples are required to fill up the 
space across the bottom of the box in the 
three-tier pack. There are also three 
layers in depth. The three and a half 
tier pack is started differently. The first 
apple is placed in the lower left hand 
corner of the box and another in the 
center. Two apples are then placed in 
the spaces left. This pack contains three 
and a half rows in width and four layers 
in depth. 

The four and a half tier box is started 
with the first apple placed in the lower 
left hand corner of the box. Another is 
placed in the lower right hand corner and 
another in the middle. Two apples are 
then placed in the spaces left vacant. 
This pack has four and a half rows in 
width and five layers in depth. 

When the box is packed with fruit, the 
apples at both ends should come up flush 
with the top. In the middle they should 
extend a little higher. 

Amateur packers will have trouble in 
getting the proper bulge to the box. To 
obtain the right bulge, the packer should 
select apples that are a trifle smaller for 
the ends, working those that are a trifle 
larger to the middle. 

If the apples are all of the same size 
and are being packed on the cheek, it is 
necessary in order to obtain the right 
bulge, to turn the end apples stem ends 
up. Practice will aid a packer in obtain- 
ing the bulge which should be from an 
inch to an inch and a half. 

The two common sizes of apple boxes 
are the Standard and the Special. The 


‘‘APPLE DAY’? AN INNOVATION IN 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Wholesome Respect for the Most 
Popular Fruit Instilled in the 
Youngsters Anew. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Felix J. Koch. 


Not so long ago, down in Cincinnati, 
they celebrated apple day in the public 
schools, and, according to trustworthy 
reports, by noon of that memorable 
Tuesday, Cincinnati’s visible supply of 
apples was at an unusually low mark. 
Not perhaps that the school-children alone 
were responsible for this return to the 
apple, from costlier and possibly more 
fashionable fruits. Apple Day had been 
“declared for all the city,—rich and poor, 
old and young, being urged to eat, on this 
day, as many apples as they reasonably 
could,—but it was in the schools that the 
interest centered. 

Queen City residents did their best 
to celebrate Apple Day. Fruit and 
grocery-store men and dealers other- 
wise agreed, there never before have 
been so many apples eaten in the city 
within a day. Thousands of the Kings 
of the Fruits disappeared to the tune of 
smacking lips. ommission merchants 
and grocers had provided themselves with 
large supplies and they had cause to be 
glad they did. It was no unusual sight 
to see men, women and children munching 
His Highness, King Apple, as they walked 
along the down-town streets. Many folk, 
on their way to work in the morning, 
kept the commission merchants busy 
handing out red apples. 

But it was the children who made 
metriest and profited most over the affair. 
Those who attended school in the down- 
town districts of the city had the advant- 











Standard is 104% x 1114 x 18 inches; the _ } 


Special is 10xl1x20 inches. These two 
sizes meet all the requirements in packing. 
Straight and diagonal packs are caplet: 
Fruit bruises less when in diagonal packs, 
as each apple rests not directly against 
another one, but between four others. 
This tends to force each of them to one 
side instead of pressing against one. 

In the diagonal pack there are half 
tiers while in the straight pack the number 
of tiers is expressed in whole numbers. 
The number of tiers denotes the number 
of layers in width. 

The bulge in the box is for the purpose 
of springing the boards of the box so that 
they will gently press on the apples and 
keep them from te Sie loose and shak- 
ing around. It prevents bruising. The 
boxes should be lined with paper. Each 
apple should be wrapped in paper a little 
heavier than that used for oranges or the 
same as used for peaches. This assists 
in preventing bruising and keeps decayed 
specimens from coming in direct contact 
with others, causing them to decay. 

Some growers object to grading apples 
before they reach the packing table, 
arguing that the two operations can be 
performed at the same time by the same 
person. 

When packing at the rate of 40 boxes a 
day (and some packers double this), it is 
impossible to properly grade the fruit and 
to remove specimens containing small 
defects. 

When fruit is well graded as to size the 
packer can give his time to the packing. 
No one can do the two things at the same 
time. A packer who must grade and pack 
at the same time will have his efficiency 
lessened and the output decreased in 
number of boxes as well as the quality 
lowered. 

Grading fruit is an important operation. 
It requires the undivided attention of the 
operator who would see that only perfect 
specimens of uniform size come to the 
packing table. 

It is a fact that no packer can put up 
first class commercial boxes of apples 
without their being previously carefully 
graded. 

—_—___ 

Rainless Wheat in South Africa. 

South Africa claims a “‘rainless wheat.”’ 
That is to say, a wheat of the Durum 
variety, called Apuila, which originally 
came from the dry belt of Italy. It was 
grown at Litchenburg, in the Transvaal, 
according to reports, without a single 
drop of rain falling upon it from seed time 
to harvest. 
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age of their schoolmates on the hilltops. 
They made it their business to pass through 
the commission district to get the apples, 
some for teachers, some for themselves. 

In the schools, compositions were 
written that day on the apple. Where 
they were situated in the outlying dis- 
tricts, pupils were told to give as close a 
description as possible of the orchards 
they passed on their way to school. 
Amateur photographers of the class were 
invited to bring in snapshots of orchards 
and these were passed around as an aid. 

It isn’t altogether certain that the 
children sang the popular version of 
“Apple Blossom Time in Normandy’’ 
but they did listen wonder-eyed while the 
teachers read them selections from the 
famous dissertation on apples, and their 
manifold uses and benefits and again to 
the story of ‘Johnny Appleseed’? who 
had done so much for propagating the 
apple in this part of the West. ‘If you’ve 
finished an apple, as you’re walking along, 
throw the core where the seed might fall 
and propagate the tree’’, the teachers 
suggested, meanwhile telling the story, 
almost forgotten by school children now- 
adays, but once popular in all the readers. 

JOHNNY APPLESEED. 

William Dean Howells used to tell how 
‘“‘a picturesque figure of our early times 
was one who never meant and never 
imagined harm to any living creature, 
man or beast, but gave his simple life to 
doing good with no thought of his own 
advantage. Perhaps as the world grows 
more truly civilized, the name of Johnny 
pene tis: f will be honored above that of 
many other heroes. Like many distin- 

uished men he was not born in the state, 

ut came here in his young manhood, 
from his birthplace in Massachusetts, 
and began at once to plant the apple seeds 
which gave his nickname. Few knew 
that his real name was John Chapman, 
but it did not matter, and Johnny Apple- 
seed became his right name, if men are 
rightly named from their works. Wher- 


ever he went he carried a store of apple 
seeds with him, and when he came’to a 
ood clear spot on the bank of a stream 

e planted his seeds, fenced the place in 
and left them to sprout and grow into 
trees, for the orchards of the neighbor- 
hood. He soon had hundreds of these 
little nurseries throughout Ohio, which 
ke returned year after year to watch and 
tend and which no one molested. When 
the trees were large enough, he sold them 
to the farmers for a trifle, an old coat or 
an old shirt, and when he needed nothing 
he gave it to them for nothing. He went 
barefoot in the warm weather, and in the 
winter he wore cast-off shoes. When he 
could get none and the ways were very 
rough, he protected his feet with rude 
sandals of his own making. His hats were 
of his own making, too, and were usually 
of pasteboard, with a broad brim in front 
to shield his eyes from the sun, but other- 
wise he dressed in the second-hand cloth- 
ing of others, for he thonght it wrong to 
spend upon the vanities of dress. 

“He dwelt close to the heart of Nature, 
whose dumb children he would not wound 
or kill, even poisonous snakes or noxious 
imsects. The Indians knew him and loved 
him for the goodness of his life and they 
honored him for the courage with which 
he bore the pain he never would inflict. 
He could drive pins into his flesh without 
wincing. If he got hurt he burned the 
place and then treated it as a burn; ke 
bore himself, in all things to their think- 
ing, far above other white men. 

‘It was believed that he had come into 
the backwoods to forget a disappointment 
in a love affair, but there is no proof that 
he had ever suffered this. What is certain 
is that he was a man of beautiful qualities 
of heart and mind, who could at times be 
divinely eloquent about the work he !.ad 
chosen to do in this world. 

‘‘He was a believer ia the philosophy of 
Enamuel Swédenborg, he carried books 
of that doctrine in his bosom and con- 
stantly read them or shared them with 
those who cared to know it, even to 
tearing a volume in two. If his belief 
were true and we are in this world sur- 
rounded by spirits, evil of good, which 
our evil or good behavior invites to our 
company, then this harmless, loving, 
uncouth, half crazy man walked daily 
with the angels.” 

Howe, the famous Ohio historian, has 
another version as to this father of apple 
culture in the west. Speaking of Perrys- 
ville, some sixty miles north of Columbus, 
he relates how Johnny arn was a 
frequent visitor at the home of Mrs. 
Betsy Coulter here. He was a constant 


~ snuff consumer and known for~his beauti- 


ful teeth. He was smitten here with Miss 
Nancy Tannehill and proposed, but was 
just one too late, she was already engaged. 

e died Marck 11, 1845, in Yolen. 
‘‘when he passed away he had on, for 
clothing, next to his body, a coarse coffee 
sack, slipped over his head; around his 
waist four parts of pantaloons, each from 
a different pair; over these a white pair 
complete!”’ 

Whether it was disappointment in this 
romance or not that addled the brain of 
Johnny and set him to planting apple 
seeds Is uncertain, but sure it is, indeed, 
that apple culture in the West has largely 
had its impetus from trees so set out by 
him, and that his example can well be 
followed by the youngsters, when other- 
wise useless cores come to hand. 

And all this, Apple Day in the schools 
serves to foster! 

Of course things varied as between 
schools and schoolhouses, but this is the 
way one little reporter told of what 
occurred, on his return: ‘How would 
you like to sit in school for two hours, 
with an alluring, shining apple on your 
desk and looking you in the face,—and 
you under teacher’s orders all the time 
not to touch the apple,—and your apple at 
that?’ That is the test that 649 boys 
and girls in the Windsor Public School 
on Walnut Hills were subjected to the 
Tuesday afternoon when Apple Day was 
celebrated there. There are 650 pupils 
in the school, butrone of them never eats 
apples and so was excused from the test. 
It was designed to inculcate five lessons, 
and the first was self-control. The 
children had been asked to bring apples 
to school Tuesday afternoon for use in a 
lesson, but did not know what sort of a 
temptation had been concocted for them. 
The polished, shiny apples, just as tooth- 
some and inviting as apples can be, were 
then placed, on teachers’ orders, on the 
tops of the desks, and for two hours con- 
stituted a great temptation, for no one 
was allowed to touch them. 

The first half hour was easy, but the 
last was almost tantalizing to some, who 
developed voracious apple appetites. 

“Control yourselves, boys and girls,” 
were the words of the teachers, as the 
youths gazed longingly on the succulent 
fruit. At last the hour for Lesson II 
arrived, which was very welcome, for it 
meant eating the apple and the teacher 
showing how to. eat property —without 
unnecessary noise. The thir lesson was 
designed to show the value of slow eating 
and proper mastication. The apples con- 


sumed, there followed the:fourth less 
one in cleanliness, removing the core ¢ 
the garbage can, instead o throwing ; 
to the floor. ‘The last lesson was in y 
selfishness and this then brought out} 
studying the life of Johnny Appleges 
who gathered bags of apple seeds fy, 
the cider mills and planted them, caygj, 
thousands of ancestors of our mode, 
orchards to grow. 


ene 0 eed 
They ‘“‘Think Not of Tomorrow,” 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Calvin Forbes. 

The twenty-two caliber man thinks} 
enough ahead to raise a crop of potatog 
or a few acres of rye or corn each year 
He has a few old apple trees that }j 
a, planted some sixty years ag, 

f you ask him why he does not plant 
thousand apple trees he will tell you ¢} 
there is no market for apples. He hag 
dozen trees, and can’t sell the apples th 
drop from them to the ground. His mi; 
is a blank to the future. He never tri 
med the few old trees that were left ; 
him. His trees were never sprayed, 
he thinks far enough ahead to expect 
crop of apples, he looks for them among 
swartm of insects and worm-breeding pe 

Here is an apple tree of the §no 
variety. In 1912 it bore forty bushels 
apples that were sold for $40.00. In 19) 
the same tree bore forty bushels again ay 
they were also sold for one dollar pg 
bushel. This explodes the theory th 
apple trees bear only every other ye; 
The above is an exceptional case, } 
there is no doubt as to the statement 
the owner. 

A neighbor has an old orchard of aboy 
fifty trees probably fifty years old th 
had been neglected for years until 
enterprising young fellow came along wit 
astock of good sense and energy,and rente 
the orchard for a number of years at 
nominal price. The trees were trimme 
sprayed and cared for. In 1912 one tre 
(a Northern Spy) yielded forty-cig 
bushels of fine apples that the said you 
man marketed along with the balanee 
his crop for from one dollar to one dolla 
and twenty-five cents per bushel, 
particular tree was scanned for the othe 
two bushels, but forty-eight was the 

This young man’s capital a few 
ago was his belief that there was 
in apples, and energy enough to pi 
thoughts into practice. He now 
good farm of his own, well covere¢ 
young growing fruit trees, a fine new! 
and barn, and the people for miles 4 
come to participate in the dances th 
held on the floor of his new barn. ~ 

Every one might not care to hi 
orchestra and give a series of dam 
their new buildings, but it all goes to 
the wonderful possibilities of the 
orchard. ; 

—_——_-;----_- 


Heavy Yield per Acre. 


“We travel the vast stretches @ 
Dakotas and Nebraska and other We 
states, watch the operations of tré 
engines and jump to conclusions, 
fail to appreciate that the state of 
York produces four times as much} 
acre as North Dakota, 7.6 bushels m 
per acre than Nebraska, and 9.9 bush 
more per acre than Missouri. We ¢ 
lose sight of the fact that the increas 
price to the New York farmer leaves! 
a net profit on a ten-acre wheat field 
more than $110 above the farmer of Sou 
Dakota.” 

Professor G. F. Warren, of the Stal 
College of Agriculture, spoke on ‘ 
Incomes and Values.” He decried boo 
and compared his experience of th 
years in Nebraska with his practical 
theoretical work in this state. He chi 
acterized farming as a conservative bu 
ness and not a get-rich-quick game. } 
gave statistics showing that ordind 
farms will pay interest on the capital 
vested and fair wages to the opera 
as is the case in most lines of busine 
His reports show the advisability of pl 
chasing good farms in desirable secti 
rather than cheap inaccessible farms, 


—_—_—_—_O 


Rural Water Supply Bad. 

With the rowing interest that # 
rounds rural life, attention is now 0 
drawn to its water supply. We have be 
accustomed to think of the water off 
large cities as being more liable than 4 
other to be polluted, looking upon! 
rural -ections as about ideal in this respt 
Dr. Frank T. Shutt, chemist of the Cana 
Experimental Farms, has been condutt 
an examination of several thous 
supplies of water used on farm homeste 
in the dominion, and concludes ¥ 
“probably not more than one-third 
them are pure and wholesome.” Inve 
gations of a similar nature have 
carried on by the Bureau of Plant Indt 
in connection with the Minnesota 5# 
Board of Health, and have showed ® 
of seventy-nine carefully selected } 
typical farm water supplies in that 8 
mainly well waters, twenty were go0e® 
fifty-nine were polluted. sa 
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flow Growers May Improve the Situation of 


Fruit Growing 


By Prof. S. A. Beech. 


who produce fruit in large quantities. 
Under present eonditions they are often 
compelled to sell their little crop at less 
than its real market value, and sometimes 
at less than the cost of production. If 
they could have a reasonable assurance 
that with each recurring season they 
would receive a good market price for 
good goods, what effect would that have 
on the apple growing industry and upon 
business and real estate values in that 
community? It would surely strengthen 
them and benefit the whole community 
in many ways. The large grower would 
have little to lose and much to gain by 
joining with his neighboring small growers 
in maintaining such cooperative organiza- 
tions. 


ADVANTAGES OF ORGANIZATION. 


Some of the advantages which thorough 
and efficient organization would bring to 
the New York Apple Growers are these: 

1. The lessening of the gap between 
the producer and consumer. 

This should return to the producer 
considerably more than 33 per cent. of 
the dollar which the consumer pays for 
apples. 

2. A steady and constantly aggressive 


thus relieving the grower of this task and 
permitting him to devote his time more 
tully to erop production and to the gradin 

and packing of his fruit. This would al 
rend to the ultimate benefit of the pro- 
ducer and consumer alike. 


SUMMARY. 


1. The total consumption of American 
apples will doubtless tend to increase for 
many years to come. 

2. Various factors will combine to 
determine the nature and extent of this 
increase. Among those which appear to 
be of outstanding importance are these: 

(a) The greater or less aggressiveness 
of growers and dealers in their organized 
activities towards the extension of the 
markets for Eastern apples. 

(b) The extent to which the markets 
are kept supplied with standard grades 
and packs such as will capture and hold 
permanently the best trade. 

(c) The degree of the extension and 
improvement of the facilities for putting 
American apples upon foreign markets in 
good condition. 

(d) The amount and kind of competi- 
tion with other fruits which the apple 
meets. . 

3. During the last decade there has 
been a notable decline in the number of 
apple trees in certain regions. So far as 
the New England, Middle and North 
Central groups of states are concerned, 
it is not safe to count upon this as indi- 
cating any very marked decrease in their 


Fertility in Subsoil! Upon Whic‘ 
Trees Feed 


~- 


By C. A. Green. 


Most tillers of the soil have no confi- 
dence in subsoil and as a rule are afraid 
: meg ter I confess ee, I have had 
ear turning up subsoil in plowing, 
being controlled by the seeveiian idea 
that the upper layer of soil may be injured 
by plowing deep to ex or turn 
up the subsoil. Near mty city home in 
the suburbs of Rochester is an example 
of trees thriving marvelously where there 
is nothing to feed upon but subsoil. 

A row of Norway maples one-quarter 
of a mile in length was planted by the 
street-side bordering one of the most 
beautiful cemeteries in the world. Nearly 
half of this row of trees was planted on 
ordinarily fertile soil that had not been 
excavated or interfered with as regards 
the subsoil. The other portion of the row 
of maple trees was planted~ where the 
street had been cut through a hill where 
all of the surface soil had been removed 
and from four to ten feet of the subsoil. 
In addition to the fact that the trees found 
nothing to feed on but this subsoil, the 
soil was simply sand, and yet these trees 
have made remarkable growth, nearly as 
much growth as those have made at the 
other end of the row where the trees had 
the advantage of good rich soil in which 
to send out their rootlets. 

Here is a remarkable illustration of the 
fact that most subsoils contain consider- 

able plant food. It also illustrates 
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the fact that trees are good feeders, 
searching over considerable expanse 
‘ for food. 

This illustration of trees thriving 
in a sandy subsoil would indicate that 
fruit trees planted on the fertile corn 
and wheat growing soil of western 
New York may not as a rule need to 
have the soil in which they are growing 
enriched by manures or commercial 
fertilizers. If these maple trees can 
thrive under such unfavorable cir- 
cumstances as I have alluded to, the 
fact would seem to teach us that 
apple, peach, pear and plum trees 
ean succeed when planted on good 
corn or wheat growing land, such as 
surrounds us here on evety side, with- 
out additional fertility. 


The success of these trees in sub- 
soil would seem to teach that most 
fruit growers or farmers do not plow 
deep enough, and that they would 
meet with greater prosperity if at 
each plowing they would aim to turn 
up a little subsoil until after five or six 
ro of such plowing the plow could 

e run at least eight inches deep in 
preparing soil for tree planting or for 
ordinary farm crops. This deep 
plowing would protect somewhat from 
prolonged droughts and would permit 
of freer access of water from winter 
storms and summer showers. 
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hich we have now entered. A careful 
udy of the situation leads to the con- 
retion that a new period has already 
pened upon the New York fruit grower. 



















n, of the Stal Which shall it be, a period of advancement 
yoke on “Famer a period of decline? -The answer must 
» decried boomm'st primarily with the fruit growers 
ance of thilghemselves. The problems to which they 
s practical algmust now give first attention are not those 
‘ate. He chag™vhich we have just mentioned, but those 
servative bu™*hich have to do with organization into 
lick game. Wjommercial units for the purpose of 
that ordinaggmrketing their fruit, of buying supplies, 
the capital if! advertising their goods, an _in other 
. the operatiys working for their common interests. 
es of busite@] From the evidence in the case it appears 





evitable that there is to be a constant 
largement of the apple growing industry 
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sible farms, the Middle West and in the Far West. 
& Should not the Eastern growers rouse 
4 hemselves to meet such competition? 
ly Bad. f they do not, what will be the effect on 
rest that S@@heir business? Will it not tend to crowd 
n is now mer fruit more and more into those 
We have 0@@Bhannels of trade where the cheaper and 
1e water Ol Miss profitable grades are marketed? It 
liable than Surely will. 
king upon “M§ But let the Eastern growers form busi- 
lin this respi@ess organizations for the purpose of 
t of the CanMiitveloping a community of interest in 
een cond it line of work throughout the whole 
eral thous#iion ; let them work together to establish 
urm homest# high reputation for the fruit of .the 
concludes mmunity or of the district, instead of 
n one-thi working independently of the other 
me.” Tnvesiind Perhaps at cross purposes; then it 
ure have M@Pould be possible successfully to meet all 
Plant [nduSiite lines of competition of which we have 
linnesota S#m~ken and put the fruit growing indus- 
ye showed WiiMes in this region upon a more satis- 
' selec ory basis than they have ever been 
3s in that SRlore. 
r were gO0S"ES there are many New York fruit. growers 






9 are working comparatively small 
. They are usually at a disadvan- 
ein disposing of their small — as 
ipared with those of their neighbors 








development of the markets for New York 
grown fruit. 

There is probably no city or town in all 
of the country where the annual consump- 
tion of apples might not be very greatly 
incre by es Ew and persistent 
advertising followed by supplying the 
market with fruit of uniform grade, well 
packed and in sound condition. 

It is hardly necessary to remind this 
audience that if a campaign for advertis- 
ing apples is to be carried on this can be 
done effectively only through some organi- 
zation or association of growers or dealers, 
or both. The task is too big for the 
individual grower. 

A gentleman who was invited to sit ina 
recent meeting of the executive board of 
one of, the great fruit growers’ associations 
of the West, afterwards remarked to me 
that wheran item in the budget of $60,000 
for advertising was brought before the 
meeting, it was passed without a question. 
Who can doubt. that it is paying those 
fruit growers to advertise their goods? 

3. Another advantage which might be 
expected to follow the thorough organiza- 
tion of New York apple growers would be 
the standardization of the grade and pack 
of their apples. 

What man who takes pride in his busi- 
ness would act as salesman for any line 
of goods of uncertain standard and con- 
cerning the character of which he cou!d 
not speak with assurance? Certainly 
selling organizations cannot build up a 
permanent and successful tragle in apples 
without standardizing the pack of the 
goods which they are putting upon the 
market. 

4. Another benefit which would come 
to New York growers from thorough 
organization would be a better division 
of labor. 

The business of marketing the fruit 
could then be put into the hands of men 
who would make that their specialty, 






A fertile valley in the fruit growing section of Western New York. 


commercial crop, nor decline in competi- 
tion. Itis indicative rather of the passing 
out of many neglected home orchards. 

4. The outlook indicates pretty clearly 
a persistent and sharper competition for 
the Eastern apple grower. This will 
come from: 

(a) The apples of the Middle West 
and the Far West; also from Canada 
should the tariff be removed. 

(b) The various other kinds of fruits 
and particularly the subtropical fruits 
which are crowding the markets in in- 
creasing quantities. 

5. This competition will be strongest 
along the lines of the better grades of 
apples. 

6. To meet this situation the Eastern 
growers must do these things: 

(a) Take up in a persistently aggres- 
sive way the extension and development 
of their markets for their brands of fruit. 

(b) Standardize the grade and pack 
for the apples of this region. 

(c) Offer these standard goods in a 
supply large enough to develop and hold 
the best class of trad@. 

7. In no other way can these things 
be worked out to a successful issue so well 
as by thorough and intelligent organiza- 
tion. 

The struggle is on. The fittest will 
survive. Thelessfit willgodown. There 
is no escaping this industrial law. Shall 
we continue to face the situation single 
handed and alone? Rather let us go into 
the struggle banded together in ‘strong 
business organizations. 





O-—— 
Burning Infected Branches. 

When you have found blighted twigs 
and branches on pear trees, cut out the 
infected parts promptly and burn them. 
Be sure to cut well below the diseased 
wood. Disinfect the pruning implement 
by dipping it frequently in a strong solu- 
tion of carbolic acid. 


Many of the wives and daughters of 
our: modern ‘‘captains of industry’’ 
wear jewels that might have excited 
the envy of Cleopatra herself. It is 
stated that one of the passengers of 
the ill-fated ‘Titanic’? had in her 
possession three pearl necklaces valued 
at $250,000.00 each; while it is estimated 
that the total loss in jewels alone 
amounted to over $10,000,000. 


_—_———0-—-"> 
DISAPPEARED. 
Coffee Ails Vanish Before Postum. 





It seems almost too good to be true, 
the way headache, nervousness, insomnia, 
and many other obscure troubles vanish 
when coffee is dismissed and Postum used 
as the regular table beverage. 

The reason is clear, Coffee contains a 
poisonous drug—caffeine—which causes 
the trouble, but Postum_ contains only 
the food elements in choice hard wheat 
with a little molasses. 

A Phila. man grew enthusiastic and 
wrote as follows: 

“Until 18 months ago I used coffee 
regularly every day and suffered frem 
headache, bitter taste in my mouth, and 
indigestion; was gloomy and _ irritable, 
had variable or absent appetite, less of 
flesh, depressed in spirits, etc. 

“TI attribute these things to coffee, be- 
cause since I quit it and have drank 
Postum I feel better than I had for 20 
years, am less susceptible to cold, have 
gained 20 Ibs. and the symptoms have dis- 
appeared—vanished before Postum.’’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15¢ and 25¢ packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup 
of hot water and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 

nd 50¢ tins. 


a 
a cost per cup of both kinds is about 


the same. 
‘| here’s a Reason’’ for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 
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** Think nothing done while aught remains to do” said Napoleon. 





Growing Pears on Apple Trees. 

When I began work as a fruit grower, I 
tried many experiments, one of which 
was grafting pear scions onto apple trees. 
I recently read an account of some one 
who has succeeded in growing pears on 
apple trees, which leads me to tell of my 
experience. The pear scions united wit 
the wood of the apple tree and grew vigor- 
ously the first year. The second year the 
growth of the pear scions was diminished. 
The third year the pear branch grafted 
onto the apple tree perished. I did not 
succeed in getting any fruit from the 
pear branch grafted onto the apple 


*ranch. 





o———_. 


The Mill Pond.—These ponds are the 
delight of the artist who paints them upon 
his eanvas, making of each pond a great 
mirror reflecting the sky, the clouds, the 
trees upon its banks, and the old stumps 
that have so long encumbered the place. 
The poet finds in the mill pond inspiration. 
The older the pond, the more dilapidated, 
the more it inspires the poet. Most of the 
saw mills and grist mills along the small 
streams are in ruins. The big mills of 
the west and of the cities of the east have 
taken the place of the local mills that used 
to stand out so prominently by the village 
or more remote mill pond, but still the 
pond is there though shorn of its former 
importance. It is still a place for boating 
and for the congregation of the pickerel, 
the bass and the perch. 

—_—__ 
Too Late for Publication. 

Those who write letters or articles for 
publication almost invariably write too 
late to get into the publication in season 
to be most helpful to the readers. 

Naturally the writer thinks of straw- 
berries or canned corn at the season when 
these things have arrived or are about 
to arrive. The article gets to the pub- 
lisher just about as he is going to press, 
when his type is all set and everything 
ready for the printing. It is distracting 
to the editor to tear up his pages in order 
to get in a good article which he knows 
will be helpful to his readers, but this is 
what he must do or else delay the article 
for one year. 

Many times each monthI am compelled, 
as editor, to hold over until next year 
articles which come in too late to go into 
a paper of large circulation such as Green’s 
Fruit Grower, which now has about 140,000 
subscribers. The big magazines prepare 
their Christmas and New Year’s articles 
in June or July. 








— 
One-Sided Bargains. 

I am told that many business men have 
of late years given up the idea of written 
contracts. This is surprising since it has 
been thought in the past that written 
contracts were necessary, owing to the for- 
getfulness of humanity. Doubtless the 
thought which has led up to the practice 
of omitting contracts may be owing to the 
fact that many contracts were altogether 
one-sided, since the proprietor was re- 
sponsible for the contract which he signed, 
whereas many with whom he made con- 
tracts were not responsible and therefore 
were not bound by the contract. There 
could be no objection to a written con- 
tract where both parties to the contract 
were of equal ability or where neither of 
the parties was financially responsible. 
But where one party of the contract has 
real estate worth $50,000 or $100,000 and 
the other party of the contract does not 
own any real estate and has no property 
except furniture, which may be exempt 
from liens of any kind, the contract is 
manifestly one-sided. 

egy tts hs 
Compelling People to Learn. 

Thomas Edison says that young people 
should be compelled to take an interest 
in their studies at school. My opinion is 
that you cannot compel any person to be- 
come interested in anything. It is 
natural for one person to become inter- 
ested in art or music, engineering or farm- 
ing, fruit growing or poultry keeping, 
but you cannot compel any one to become 
interested in any one of these subjects 
There are people who naturally take an 
interest in books. ese youngsters in 
school make rapid progress. There are 
others who take no interest in books, who 
are dullards in school, and yet these dul- 
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lards when they go out into the world of 
business or into one of the professions 
may become distinguished, surpassing all 
of their old schoolmates. The thing we 
should do, as parents, is to find out for 
what things our children are adapted and 
to give them an opportunity to work at 
those things which they love and in which 
they naturally take an interest. 


o-—_-_—- 
Why We Fall in Love. 


Shakespeare in the play of Romeo and 
Juliet makes these young people fall in 
love with each other at sight, and Shake- 
speare is a truthful interpreter of human 





Scene on Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 
many much larzer. 


nature. I have a near relative who be- 
came engaged to the man she married 
after seeing him for the third time. Most 
of us know of instances where young 
people have fallen in love at first sight. 
The question arises, how is this possible 
and why should young people meet. hun- 
dreds of the opposite sex without fallin 
in love and finally fall in love instantly 
What are the attractions of the person 
thus selected to be loved that bring about 
such a frenzy betweeff the two, which may 
be likened almost to insanity? It cannot 
be that traits of character move these 
young people, for how can traits of char- 
acter be learned in such brief intervals? 
The poet will say that marriages are 
made in heaven, meaning that for every 
lad there is a lassie especially fitted for 
him for whom he will form an undying 
affection if he can but find her, but this 
explanation is not satisfactory, for we 
find people falling in love consecutively 
with different maidens, and vice versa. 
Since I have had experience in falling 
in love suddenly, almost at first sight 
(with the lady who is now my wife), I 
should be able to explain the phenomenon 
and the source thereof, but find difficulty 
in so Gomne The young girl happened to 
pass closely by the window where I was 
sitting. I had never seen her before nor 
heard of her, and yet when I caught a 





glimpse of her as she flitted: by, I asked 
myself this question, ‘‘What if I should 
see for the first-time my future wife in 
this manner?” I was attracted to her at 
once when she entered the room where 
was sitting, but did not fall in love with 
her until a few weeks after, when I saw 
her seated in front of me at a public 
lecture. Here I had an opportunity to 
study her face, figure and character. 
It seemed to me that her face expressed 
intelligence, goodness, sincerity. She was 
unconscious of my presence on this occa- 
sion. It was here that I fell in love with 
her. That which attracted me was first 
her beauty, second her. youthfulness, 
third her character or aw as I 
assumed it to be from the brief study 
offered. 





—— “ 
Just a Boy, Nothing but a Boy. 


Wesee him struggling along the highway 
with dinner basket in hand toward the 
district schoolhouse. He is plainly dress- 
ed. His toes may peep out of his torn 
shoes, his coat may be lacking in buttons, 
and he may wear no collar or tie. He is 
in no haste. He stops to watch the bees 
on the thistle blossoms and may imprison 
a few in the pods of the milkweed. He is 
interested in the chestnut and the hickor 
tree which he passes, and in the we 
below over which he walks on the narrow 








New York State has several hundred lakes like this and 


bridge. He is just a boy and nothing more. 
Perhaps there is only one person in the 
world who is expecting much of this boy, 
and that person is his mother. Show me 
the mother who does not expect that her 
boy may sometime be president or in some 
other way make himself distinguished. 
But the neighbors have no great expecta- 
tion of this boy whom we see trudging on 
his way so slowly to school. The teacher 
and the boy’s companions at the country 
school cannot see much in this little fellow. 
He may be the smallest member of his 
class or of the school, one that can easily 
be subdued in any contest, and for this 
reason he is looked down upon as only a 
little boy. 

But I will stand by the mother in her 
great. expectancy for this farmer’s boy. 
In imagination I see him in later years at 
the head of a great manufacturing corpo- 
ration or of g continental railroad, or as 
the chief director of a big department 
store, for I am aware that it is such coun- 
try boys as this whom the big cities rely 
upon for reinforcement. Upon whom 
else could the large cities rely to conduct 
their big enterprises? Surely not upon 
the city bred boy. No, they need the 
bone and sinew of the country, the lad 
who has been inured to hardships, who 
has not been spoiled by living upon downy 
beds of ease. 


How to Live. 


It is difficult to find a magazine or other 
publication which does not tell me how 
to live. Iam told by different writers jp 
every part of the country how to conduct 
my life. Iam not certain that all of thege 
well meaning people give good advice, 
I find at least that it is difficult to follow 
the lead of most of these benevolent 
individuals. In fact most men and women 
have oe and personal ideas as to 
how they or we should conduct ourselves 
in our walk or stumbles through the brief 
span allotted to us. 

Some would teach us to spend a large 
portion of-our time in prayer or attendance 
at church services. Others would haye 
us lead a busy life, while others encourage 
vacations and plenty of leisure. Some 
advise us to live in the city and others jp 
the country. Some people advise plenty 
of exercise, while others advocate taking 
it easy, sitting in the hammock or re- 
clining in an easy chair on the porch, 
My opinion is that each individual must 
lay out his own course or way of living, 
owing to the fact that no two people are 
situated under exactly the same circum- 
stances, and all have different tastes 
inclinations and duties. This thing | 
have noted particularly: we are apt to 
assume that those things which please us 
or amuse us will amuse others, but this 
is a great mistake. No one can select 
the amusements for another, neither can 
one person select # calling and business 
or a profession for another, since our 
tastes are so unlike. We will all do well 
if we control our own lives wisely without 
being too sure that we are competent 
to direct the life course or career of 
another. 





o----—- 
Watch Out for the Tornado, Possibly 
It Will Come Your Way. { 


In describing the approach of a tornado, 
a friend says that his family and the 
neighbors seemed to be spellbound at the 
sight of the coming tornado., They were 
so frightened.they did nothing to preserve 
their lives. Here is something that may 
be expected of many people and more 
particularly of women in the face of fire, 
wind storm or other calamities. Few 
people have presence of mind. Thatis, 
there are few who can think calmly in the 
presence of a serious accident or impend- 


~ ing danger. There are many people who 


when the house catches fire and they are 
suddenly aroused from sleep, can do noth- 
ing but jump up and down, or scream, or 
perform some other senseless act. : 

The object in writing this is not to de- 
scribe a tornado, which approaches sud- 
denly and with the roar of a thousand 
trains of cars, and which spreads death 
and devastation upon whatever it touches. 
My thought is to caution the readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower so that. they may 
not be taken unawares in the presence of 
the danger of a tornado. 

When the sky darkens and a heay 
storm seems impending from the wind- 
ward direction, invariably I pass out of 
the house looking in the direction from 
which the wind comes and watching the 
shape and action of the clouds. If I see 
great commotion in the clouds, and par- 
ticularly if I should see a dark cloud with 
af somes Mabie. base, I would immediately 
alarm my family and my neighbors and 
get them to the nearest place of safety 
without a moment’s delay. I advise vou, 
reader, to do the same thing when storms 
are impending. Every moment is valu- 
able. .Often a moment lost, means the 
loss of the lives of the family. 

You cannot tell what the course of the 
coming tornado may be. It may be aim- 
ing directly for your house and may veer 
to one side, or #t may be aiming to one 
side and veer directly in your direction. | 

I have decided where the safe place 1s 
in my _ dwelling. You should decide 
where the safe place is in your dwelling, 
which is probably different from mine, 
which is a solid brick structure reinforced 
in such a way that it could hardly be 
blown down. Usually the place of great- 
est safety is in the cellar braced against 
the west. wall if the wind is coming from 
the west. Do not locate yourself under 
a chimney which is liable to blow dowa 
and fall through several floors. Shallow 
wells or cisterns sometimes are the safest 
places. Where tornadoes are prevalent, 
tornado celiars should be made especially 
for safe retreats. 





OC--—_- 
Grading Around Trees. 

Mr. C. A. Green :—Please let me know 
in next month’s magazine if it will nurt 
fruit trees to grade up around the trunks 
to a depth from 8 to 12 inches. If 8 
advise me what to do. Trees are five 
years old.—Jos. Smith, Conn. 

Reply: While it may be somewhat 
injurious to grape vines or fruit trees 
have fresh soil to the depth of 8 to 2B 
inches applied over their roots, it ¥ 
seldom that any serious injury wil come 
from such filling in or grading. The 
injury from burying the roots by grading 
occurs most seriously on heavy clay 8 
Sandy soil filled in over the roots in grad 
ing will not be so serious since it is not ™ 
compact or impervious to air. 
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Restaurateurs furnished apple 
delicacies to their patrons. 


From Apple World. 


When T first saw the above illustration, which I 
re-engraved from ‘The Apple World,” it occurred to 
me that would be a good idea for someone to pre- 

re a placard similar to the one shown in this cut. 
This placard, which need not be larger than one 
foot wide by 18 inches in length, tacked up in the 
restaurants of this country would do much to 
popularize the apple. This is the day of advertis- 
ing. Notice how the Ca.ifornia orange growers are 
advertising their .canges and other fruits. Why 
should not men of tne north spend some money in 
advertisigg the apple? 





An Apple Is Enough for a Millionaire’s 
Noon Meal. 
By C. A. Green. 

Most people have an idea that the rich 
men of the big cities, the men owning 
from $1,000,000 to $100,000,000, being 
abundantly able to fill their tables with 
all the delicacies of the season, feed high. 
This is an error, for if we will stop to 
think for a moment we can see that these 
active business men must be continually 
in their best mental and physical condi- 
tion, and it would not be possible for 
them to be bright and keen with their 
a continually stuffed with rich 
foods. 

We hear of one of the wealthiest men of 
New York whose noon meal consists of 
an apple. You and I know that we can 
eat one, two or three apples when we are 
hungry without disturbance of the stomach 
or any feeling of oppression or dullness. 
This is just what the rich man of New 
York has discovered. An apple satisfies 
his hunger. It has a tendency to purify 
the digestive tract and destroy germs of 
disease. The juices of all fruits have been 
found to be germicides, that is germ 
killers, in the human system and in the 
system of the lower animals. Fruit juices 
seem to have been prepared by the Creator 
to counteract the action of the richer 
foods, which otherwise would have a 
tendency to clog the stomach, 

Every lunch basket should have in it 
an apple. Think of the number of lunch 
baskets that are opened each noon in the 
great factories and warehouses of our big 
cities as well as in the workshops of the 
villages. If each of these lunch boxes 
contained an apple there would be no 
surplus of apples through the country 
even in the most productive season. 

What a pity it is that there is not a 
wider knowledge among fruit eaters of 
the names of fruits,'so that the consumer 
of apples would be able to distinguish 
one variety from another and thus be able 
to select the best, varieties. You and I 
know that there is as much difference in 
the quality of apples as there is in the 
quality of butter, eggs, bread or other 
food, but the man who does not under- 
stand varieties picks out a bright red 
apple without knowing its name and on 
eating it finds it dry, tough and hard. 
After eating this apple he concludes that 
he does not like apples as he did whén he 
was a boy. But e he happens to buy a 
Winesap, a Banana, a Shiawassee, a 
Mother, a Melon, or a Hubbardston, on 
eating these more highly flavored apples 
he concludes that he likes apples as well 
as ever and continues to buy. 





Though the change is not made, often; 
the white pine is frequently found With 
parts of the branches bearing needles of 
three year’s growth while the last year’s 
growth are pe to be seen at ‘the ends of 
the combs. Needles on the whit pine 
grow in clusters of five; on the pitch pine 
they appear in threes, and the latter tree 
drops its-needles.sooner than the white 
Pine. Pitch pine cones grow two or three 
together in a cluster, and hang on the tree 
4s long as three years, even though the 


Seeds ripen and fall. 
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‘*The American Apple.”’ 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. Doyne, N. Y. 

Of all the fruits of which our earth is 
blest, the apple is easily the leading fruit 
in production and_ consumption—the 
fruit of the gods and the multitude for 
ages untold 

The tradition that this is the fruit with 
which Eve tempted Adam is.well founded 
on biblical history. 

Its varied edibility and all ihe year 
round seasonableness combined with its 
hygienic and medicinal value are a combi- 


tosh Red; discovered by a Canadian pio- 
neer over 100 years ago, it being a usual 
method at that time in clearing land to 
reserve wild fruit tr2es. This settler, 
MelIntosh by name, noted the superior 
fruit on one particuls: tree, which he 
cultivated and named the McIntosh Red. 
The apple bec:.2 famous in a year; seed 
and cuttings were distributed to all parts 
of Canada and the States. 

The original tree bore fruit until five 
years ago, when it died at the age of 115 

ears. The exact location is now marked 
be a marble pillar erected by the farmers 





% 





The boy in the above photograph has found some beautiful Banana apples and is making the most 


of his opportunity. 





nation of virtues not found in any other 
species of fruit. 

The knowledge of the medicinal value 
of apples not being so generally known, we 
quote eminent dietetic authorities in 
verification of it. Containing phosphoric 
acid, etc., which has a very favorable 
action on the nerves and liver due to its 
laxative qualities. A daily use of which 
would in many cases obviate the use of 
cathartics. Thinning the blood and there- 
by benefiting that class of people of par- 
slytis diathesis and others. 

America is perdoularty the home of the 
apple. Nearly all the famous varieties 
are grown or originated on American soil. 
America, too, has a larger export trade 
than nearly all other countries combined. 
Even our despised ‘‘Russet’’ has a Hat d 
market in far-off Germany and undoubted- 
ly the humble Gretchen considers it a 
luxury. 

An idea of the origin of many well- 
known varieties may be illustrated by the 
history of one: The now-famous McIn- 





of Dundas Co., Ontario. Each section 
of the U. S. has its particular varieties 
adapted to it by reason of its soil and 
climatic conditions. 

Oregon has its Spitz, Missouri its Pip- 
pin and Black Ben Davis; New York its 
Baldwin, Greening and Spy, and latterly 
the Ben Davis and McIntosh; then too, 
the Virginias the home of the Winesap, 
Newtown Pippin, and York Imperial. 

In the Antebellum days the Virginias 
were more or less devoted to the culture 
of tobacco. But note the change. The 
apple is king; the many tobacco ‘‘dry 
houses,’”’? empty and dilapidated, are the 
only reminder of that thriving industry. 

The many hillsides and valleys are 
thickly studded by the foliage of the or- 
chards. Other crops, with the possible 
exception of corn are, like the plantation 
slave, relegated to the past. i 

The explanation of so much special- 
ization in the apple is an open secret. 
Scientific fruit raising! The financial suc- 
cess of the apple as a crop dates back 





le . { 
_}m the Schools, essays on the Apple were features of the day. 
From Apple World, 


While I was a boy on the farm it was my custom 
to slip an apple into my dinner ket. I found 
that the apple helped out marvelously the noon 
meal at the old country schoolhouse. The above 
illustration re-engraved from ‘‘The Apple World” 
calls attention to what apple lovers are doing to 
popularize the apple with poet children, There is 
no class of pecute 8o fond of fruit as the young foiks. 
There are few things that make them more con- 
tented with farm life than an abundance of fresh 
fruit in the home garder for the home supply. 
School teachers, you who like to be wide awake and 
progressive, keep in mind Apv'a9 Day and call the 
attention of your pupils to Apple Day by Jettering 
the words “Apple Day’ upon the blackboard, as 
indicated in the above i'lustration. This should be 
done a few days in advance of Apple Day and be 
left on the board for a week. 





only to the time spraying, fertilization 
and cultivation became a regular prac- 
tice. In the Virginias and some other 
sections the “off-year’’ is practically a 
thing of the past. 
—_———_0o——_—_————_ 
Killing Quack Grass. 


Quack grass cannot endure long con- 
tinued thorough culture. - Before , Barco 
ning thorough culture it is well to plow 
deeply, turning the quack grass under to 
a depth of 8 or 10 inches. A large portion 
of the quack roots will smother and 
perish. Near Green’s Fruit Farm a field 
embracing twenty acres was needed for 
park purposes. The soil was sandy. 
The city was at an expense of a thousand 
dollars in clearing this field of ten acres 
of quack, which was done by hand, the 
soil being grubbed up every inch of it 
with a grub hook and the roots picked out 
by hand. 

I have never found it necessary to be to 
such great expense at Green’s Fruit Farm 
where we have subdued quack grass by 
plowing it under as indicated above. 
This deep plowing should be done in the 
spring or early summer, and the hoed crop 
planted upon it at once and given double 
the ordinary cultivation. Follow the 
same treatment the next year. 

Another method is to plow rather 
shallow, not deeper than the roots of the 
plants run, which is from 5 to 6 inches, 
just before winter sets in. Then the 
winter freezing destroys a large portion 
of the roots, and the remainder can be 
destroyed by frequent cultivation as 
indicated above 





Oo 
After Strawberries Bear. 

Don’t neglect to cultivate the straw- 
berry plant because it is hot and dry and 
the plants have finished bearing. It is 
right now that the plant begins to recover 
from the drain of fruitage, and it is nec- 
essary that it have all the room possible. 
Weeds should not be allowed to contest 
the space with the strawberry plant. 
If the weed divided the ground with the 
strawberry plant the chances are that 
the latter will not acquire enough vitality 
to withstand the winter, to say nothing 
of producing a crop of fruit next year. 

—_—_o——————_ 
LESS ME AT. 


Advice of Family Physician. 





Formerly people thought meat neces- 
sary for strength and muscular vigor. 

The m:n who worked hard was sup- 
posed to require meat two or three times 
aday. Science has found out differently. 

It is now a common thing for the Pre 
physician to orcer less meat, as in the 
following letter from a N. Y. man: 

“T had suffered for years with dyspep- 
sia and nervousness. My physician ad- 
vised me to eat less meat and greasy 
foods generally. I tried several things to 
take the place of my usual breakfast of 
chops, fried potatoes, ete., but got no 
relief until I tried Grape-Nuts food. 

‘*\fter using Grape-Nuts for the cereal 
part of my meals for two years, I am now 
a well man. Grape-Nuts benefited my 
health far more than the medicine I had 
taken before. 

“My wife and children are healthier 
than they had been for years, and we are 
a:very happy family, largely due to 
Grape-Nuts. 

“We have been so much benefited by 
Grape-Nuts that it would be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge it.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.’’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman; 


Associate Editor. 





Answers to Inquiries. 

Wire worms are destructive at this 
season in many sections of western New 
York. If you know of any better remedies 
than those stated in the papers, please 
report. 





Wire worms are hard to kill and I can’t 
give any new light on the subject.—H. E. 
Van Deman. 


oe ae ans 

Syracuse raspberry went through the 
past winter without injury, the thermo- 
meter running as low as 13° below zero. 
Would this make it appear that Syracuse 
is a hardy variety? 


Reply: Yes, I think if the bushes of 
the Syracuse raspberry passed safely 
‘through a severe winter like the last one, 
the variety ought to be called hardy. 
I have never tested it, but have heard 
good reports of it—H. E. Van Deman. 





—_—__ (7 ---—_ 


Quinces Do Not Grow. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I have 50 
quince trees, but the quinces never at- 
tained any size. They did not grow 
larger than black walnuts. What would 
you think would be the trouble and a 
remedy? 


Reply: If quinces on trees that are 
in good soil and are not neglected, are not 
of normal size, it must be because they 
- are not being grown in a good climate for 
them. I have seen them growing well in 
all the apple sections of North America 
and never saw any place where they did 
not attain fair size, provided the trees 
were well cared for. 1 do not know why 
the fruit should be so small in this region 
unless the variety is a poor one. 





CIELO A 
Maple Tree Inquiry. 

Prof. Van Deman:—I have beautiful 
maple shade trees in my yard and on the 
road-side. I find one maple is nearly 
dead, others seem to be dying. 

The bark dries up and cracks. A nice 
tamarack tree does not seem to be right, 
as some of the limbs are bare. I suppose 
it must be some fly or insect, although I 
cannot see anything.—George E. House, 
MN: ¥ 

Reply: Just what is the matter with 
these trees I would not venture to say. 
They may bave been injured by some 
disease, but it is not likely that insects 
are at the bottom of the trouble. Spray- 
ing with any sort of solution or mixture 
would be a guess and nothing else. Am 
sorry not to be able to help—H. E. Van 
Deman. 





Hollister Sage, of Waterbury, Conn., 
writes that near his place a sixteen-acre 
orchard of Persian walnuts are planted 
and is thriving. He believes that walnuts 
ean be profitably grown in the north. 
He says the wood is used in the manu- 
facturing of gunstocks and furniture and 
has a greater value than mahogany. 
Single trees have been known to sell for 
more than $3,000. 








Reply: There is no doubt that the 
Persian walnut will flourish in good soil 
in Connecticut and elsewhere in New 
England. I have just been there to look 
at trees of this nut and others and saw 
many kinds doing very well. There is 
mem reason to expect the success of the 
hardy varieties there. The trees will not 

row so fast as they do in the Pacific 
States, but they will bear at reasonable 
age and pay reasonable profit on the out- 
lay if wisely handled. 





oe 
Circulation of Sap in Plants. 

The sun may have its effect, but the 
circulation is chiefly brought about by 
capillary attraction. If we continue to 
put some liquid in a glass tube, the first 
that we put in is gradually pushed towards 
the other end of the tube. Thus, as 
through the process of osmosis, the moist- 
ure and food material from the soil enter 
the root-hairs of the plant it is gradually 
pushed upwards through the different 
parts of the plant. When water is placed 
in a glass tumbler it is always higher 
pote. the edge, and thus in the plant 
the walls of the tiny veins draw the sap. 
This is the real capillary attraction. 





Note: I think this theory of the sap 
ascending the tree or plant is all right. 
The evaporation through the le: ves 





makes it necessary for the sap to flow 
freely to replace the water exhaled. In 
a hot day the leaves will wilt from loss of 
moisture and during the night they will 
be filled flush again —H. E. Van Deman. 





O------ 
Pear Inquiry. 

Dear Mr. Green — We have a large pear 
tree that bears an abundant crop nearly 
every year, but have never been able to 
ripen them. It is a fine looking pear, 
shaped like a Bartlett, but larger, and 
evidently very late. Can you suggest 
some way for one who has no cold storage 
plant to ripen them?—James D. Pat- 
terson, N. J. 





Reply: This may be the old Pound or 
Winter Bell pear, which has size and ap- 
pearance only to recommend it. I have 
seen these pears lie on the ground until 
spring and then be hard and unedible. 
The thing to do is to graft over the tree 


small and seedless is positive evidence 
that the flowers that produced them 
were not pollinated. The introduction 
of new varieties is something that should 
be done only after the most careful tests 
for several years in comparison with the 
best varieties we already have. This 
new grape may be an improvement on 
Winchell or it may not be, and only time 
and close observation will determine this. 
oO----- 


Should We Prune Our Fruit Trees? 


I heard of *a man who does not prune 
his apple, plum or cherry trees at all, 
except such pruning as seems necessary 
at the time of planting, and yet this man 
produces first-class apples which are al- 
ways sold in boxes at fancy prices. 

ere arises the question, Why should 
not nature have her own = in the growth 
of a fruit tree? Why should we not 
expect an abundance of first-class apples 
on trees that have never been prun ut 
which have been well cared for in every 
other respect? We have all discovered 
the old mistake of removing foliage from 
trees and vines so as to let in the sun, 
hoping thereby to ripen fruit at an earlier 
date. Since we have discovered that the 
more foliage a tree has the faster the 
growth and the better the fruit, other 
things being equal, why should we prune 
our fruit trees at all so far as the produc- 
tion of fruit is concerned, pruning simply 
so that the trees may not grow too tall, 
that is, pruning simply for convenience 
and not for productiveness or high quality 
of fruit? 














Miss Marguerite Redman, daughter of C. H. 
sampling a Bellefleur apple from tree exhibited by A. 














Redman, secretary of the California Apple Show, 
Flath- é 





to a really good variety, such as Bose or 
Lawrence. This should be done next 
spring. There are plenty of good pears 
growing all about Camden, New Jersey, 
and there need be no question about get- 
ting scions of just what is wanted. 
—_——0-—__—"" 

Imperfect Grape Clusters. 

Prof. Van Deman:—At my kitchen door 
sprang up a chance seedling grape. It 
is a white grape closely resembling Green 
Mountain, sometimes known as Win- 
chell. The quality of this grape is some- 
thing remarkable, being hi flavored 
and meaty. 

I have heard it said that new varieties 
like this require several years for the 
development of their characteristics. 
The first four years of its fruiting the 
clusters were partly filled with full sized 
grapes and partly filled with small seed- 
less berries. This year the clusters are 
large and generally perfect without the 
little seedless berries that have former! 
appeared. What is your experience with 
such varieties? 





Reply: It is quite probable that the 
flowers of this variety of grape are vari- 
able in their character, as are those of 
some others. Some are permanently 
self-sterile while others are only partially 
so. The seasons have-considerable to do 
with the pollination of the grapes as well 
as of other fruits. The fact that some of 
the berries on the clusters have been 


I am convinced that there are many 
orchards which are trimmed too severely. 
There are many orchards on which need- 
less work is bestowed in the way of prun- 
ing, therefore I ask again, Why should 
we prune a tree expecting thereby to 
secure larger and finer fruit? It seems 
to me that we should prune a tree only 
for convenience in getting into it and over 
it in gathering fruit. 

I have long since discovered that cherry 
and plum trees are injured by pruning 
and that it is safe to recommend that 
they be not pruned at all except at the 
time of planting, unless it be in heading 
back branches that would tend to make 
the trees too tall and thus difficult in 
gathering the fruit—New York Fruit 
Grower. , 





Reply: There are innumerable ideas 
and practices about pruning and as many 
kinds of results. No pruning is an ex- 
treme idea and not safe to follow, al- 
though it would be better than some of 
the intensive. pruning notions.’ Some 
kinds of trees need almost no pruning, 
such as the cherry and plum, while the 
peach ought to be regularly pruned every 
year. At time of planting, all kinds of 
trees need to be cut back, and all the 
stone fruit need to be cut to mere sticks 
not over two feet high or a little more in 
cases of the cherry and plum. ‘The nearer 
nature’s form the tree is allowed to grow, 
the stronger and more able it will be to 


produce fruit within reasonable limits. 
Peach trees are the most needful to be 
headed back and kept making new wood 
abundantly each year, because they bear 
only ,on the new wood. Apple and pear 
trees need only moderate pruning that 
will keep them in good shape to hold big 
loads without their branches breaking 
and to allow the direct sunshine to reach 
all the foliage during some part of the 
day. Many growers have the notion 
that they must begin to keep their apple 
and pear trees pruned with heads very 
open from the start, but this isa mistake, 
as I see it, because they will open ve 
much as they get large and bear loads of 
fruit. A close-headed young apple tree 
will be far different when it gets Watiearing 
age. The grower must be able to foresee 
this and prune accordingly while it is 
young. These intense notions about 
pruning often result in deformed and 
injured trees when they should be nearly 
natural in form and healthy and vigorous. 
The more healthy leaves a tree has, the 
more and better the fruit it can produce. 
The entire nourishment of the fruit comes 
through the foliage. Some trees may 
have abundant and healthy foliage and 
little fruit, but the blame is not to be laid 
to the leaves. It may be that the variety 
is not a productive one or it may be that 
the pruner has cut back the tree so se- 
verely that it is trying to replace it and 
so prepare for more fruit another year. 
Apple, pear, plum, cherry, apricot and 
many other fruit trees bear on short spurs 
that are one or more years old, and if 
they are continually forced to make new 
wood they will spend their vigor in that 
way. 

Keep the trees in good form and vigor 
and do not prune more than is absolutely 
necessary to accomplish this result. 


——— 1 


Does Nature Require Two Years for 
the Production of an Apph? 

If I were to ask the average fruit grower 
the above question he would be apt to 
reply: ‘No, nature requires only from 
three to six months to produce an apple,” 
for he would date the beginning of the 
ppt $a of the apple with the Salen 

s this correct, or does the embryo growth 
of the apple actually begin the year 
previous? If it does, it actually takes two 
years for nature to produce an apple. 

When spring opens at the north we find 
the apple tree filled with blossom buds. 
These blossom buds are about one year 
old. The blossom buds were born when 


the new growth of a year ago was made. © 


Is the above statement correct? And 
if so, does nature require two years for 
the production of all of her fruits, in- 
cluding the strawberry, raspberry, grape 
orange, etc? We do not hear enough saj 
about fruit buds, therefore this would 
seem to be an interesting question. 





Reply: There is no doubt whatever 
about two years, including bud formation, 
being required to produce nearly all tree 
fruits and berries, grapes and all such 
fruits. The fruit bud must be formed one 
year and developed the next. I have 
often thought of this when I was bending 
over and sweating under a summer sun, 
working in a strawberry field or garden. 
The plants had to be made to grow vigor- 
ously and form fruit buds that year or 
there would be none to bloom and set 
fruit the next. There is not a blackberry 
or raspberry borne that did not come from 
a fruit bud that was formed the year 
before, except in case of the few borne 
by the ever-bearing kinds. Even in these 
rare cases there is a short period of rest 
between the formation of the fruit’ buds 
and their development into fruit. Apple, 
ren & and plum and pear trees set their 
fruit buds on short spurs. These may be 
more than one year in formation, perhaps 
two or three years in some cases. The 
rudiments of each separate bloom and the 
fruit that is to be are all within the folds 
of the bud, where they lie until the im- 
pulses of growth force development. The 
microscope will reveal the outlines of 
every separate flower and fruit within 
the bud when in the dormant stage. The 
process of development is very slow at 
first, beginning during the mild weather 
in wintertiing, but quickening as the buds 
open into bloom in the spring and early 
summer. 





O-—, 
Were Shingles to Blame? 


Massachusetts is still bending 4 
thoughtful brow over the ruins of Salem. 
Everybody agrees. that the one thin 
which contributed most to the spread 0 
the fire was—shingles. House after house 
burst into flame the instant the rain of 
sparks touched the tinder-like shingle 

roofs. 

A dry, weathered shingle makes about 
the finest kindling known. In a closely 
populated town, a brisk wind carries 
flames over shingle roofs as fire sweeps 
over sun-burnt prairie grass. 

The Bay State is using the Salem fire 
to start a strong argument against i- 
flammable roofing. It will do the rest 
of the country no harm to listen. 
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What Happened to the Boys of Our Village 


Two Old Cronies Tell of Their Ups and Downs. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by C. A. Green. 
(Continued from Last Month) 


“You remember Jerry Beadle, don’t 
you?” asked Jake Fisher as he sat upon 
the high bank of Honeoye Creek waiting 
for the fish to bite. 

“Oh, yes! I remember Jerry Beadle 
and his boys, Jerry was the village 
tailor. Those were the days before 
ready-made clothing could be bought so 
cheaply. Our mothers made much of our 
clothing in those days. The opulent 
residents patronized Je Beadle, the 
tailor. Jerry has long since inhabited 
the village cemetery.’’ 

“T remember Jerry’s boys. They were 
nice boys. We all went to school to- 
gether,’’ said Jake Fisher. 

“Yes, there were four of the Beadle 
boys. The oldest is the one I remember 
most about, as he was nearly of my age. 
They left Rush and went into business at 
Honeoye Falls. Finally I was surprised 
to hear they had that started a large dry 
goods house in the city of Rochester 


under the name of Beadle Brothers and 


were doing a large profitable business. 
One day the fire bells rang. A general 
alarm was sent out. I called up the tele- 
phone girl and asked her wherre the fire 
was. She said the central part of the city 
occupied by the largest dry goods stores 
was all on fire and that the fire had gone 
beyond the control of the fire department. 
This great fire caused the loss of man 
million dollars and burned out our friends 
the Beadles, involving them in serious 
losses from which they never fully recov- 
ered. I used to see one of the Beadle boys 
on the golf links of this city. He is now 
a hopeless invalid.” 

“There was another man who was suc- 
cessful as a dry goods merchant in Roch- 
— Do you remember him?” asked 

ake. 

“Yes, that was A. 8. Mann. At one 
time he had the largest dry goods store in 
this city under the name of A. 8. Mann 
& Company, and he was the owner of 
valuable real estate in this city. At one 
time he was considered the wealthiest 
man that ever came out of the town of 
Rush. But the locality, that is the street 
on which he was doing business, became 
unpopular as a dry goods center and this 
was the cause of the dissolution of the 
frm and the closing up of a big business 
undoubtedly accompanied by large loss- 
es ” 


A “What became of Charlie Mead?’’ asked 
ake. 

“Charlie was the youngest of the fam- 
ily, as we knew him, a bright little lad 
with dark eyes and winsome ways. He 
left the farm and has for many years 
been a manufacturer of shoes at hes- 
ter. I assume that at the present time 
he is a wealthy man, though I do not 
know definitely about him as I have not 
seen him for many years.” 

“George Houck was your chum at Lima 
Seminary, wasn’t he?” asked Jake. 

“Yes, when I was a boy pentane aE gr 
old, George Houck and I occupied the 
same room in the dormitory of the old 
institution known as the Lima Seminary, 
which has sent out businessmen, preachers 
= missionaries to every part of .the 
globe. : 

“George, living near the village of Rush, 
was far more cosmopolitan in his makeup 
and early education than I. He was far 
more dressy and dressed in better taste 
and was better informed in regard to the 
usages of good ets While I was 
bashful, George was self-possessed. This 
may have been somewhat owing to the 
fact that George was of medium size and 
I was over six feet, which made me par- 
ticularly conspicuous in a social gather- 
ing. Since I could look over the heads of 


all my friends I felt continually that I 


was the center of observation, a very 
unfortunate circumstance for a boy just 
off from the farm. 

“George Houck became interested in 
Politics. I have heard of his makin, 
speeches in the neighboring towns just 

fore election. I think he was candidate 
for office on several occasions. Finally 
he was appointed to take charge of the 
United States Custom House at Roches- 
ter. His son was with him as a clerk. 
ie married a Miss York, a resident of 
Lima, whose acquaintance he made dur- 
ing his school days. His wife died eleven 
years ago. George leased his farm for 
Many years to engage in the sale of farm 
implements, etc., but has recently faken 
up farming again on his own account on 

e same homestead where his father 
labored and where George was born.”’ 


“A half mile down the Honeoye Creek 
o the northern shore dwelt a family by 

é name of Dryer, Orrin Dryer was the 
father’s mame. How strange that I 
thould remember it! The father was a 
tall, studious-looking man, a man not 
Inclined to worry about anything, not a 
Meat manager, but remarkably intelligent 
4nd well-informed, a teacher in the Sab- 


bath school, a man who could appreciate 
good literature, a good sermon or a good 
lecture. What became of Orrin Dryer 
and his family?’”’ asked Jake. 

‘Mr. Dryer was not by nature a farmer. 
He would have made a better preacher 
than farmer. He was not a strong man 
and never seemed to be enjoying health. 
He seemed to be in debt for his farm. 
He never impressed me as having much 
surplus money. He was a good man to 
visit with, a good talker. en he came 
to our house he and father would sit and 
whittle sticks by the hour, telling inter- 
esting stories. He had three sons and a 
daughter. The two boys, Herbert and 
Charlie, were the ones we used to go to 
school with, Jake. The other children 
at that time wore short dresses and aprons 
and were of no particular account to us, 
though they have grown up since to 
become distinguished in architecture, in 
artistic work and-in other ways. 

“No two boys were ever more unlike 
than Herbert and Charlie. Charlie, as 
I remember him, was a little fellow in- 
clined to fatness, while Herbert was tall, 


side of the store was occupied 


Italy, with his family. He displayed in 
his early life his talent for public speak- 
ing. Being one of the prize orators in 
the district school, on one occasion when 
he was working at my father’s farm at 


‘harvest time, after pitching off a load 


of wheat he leaped onto a cross beam 
thirty feet from the. floor and repeated 
verbatim Abraham Lincoln’s speech at 
Gettysburg. Herbert Dryer, D., is 
now a resident of this city.” 

“Every village has its type of gentle- 
man,” said Jake. ‘‘I always considered 
Deck Crosby asthe most gentlemanly man 
of our town.” 

“That is right, Jake. Crosby was a 
gentleman by nature. He came from an 
aristocratic ‘family. He was the pro- 
prietor of the village store, which in those 
days was remarkably successful. You 
could buy in that store anything from a 
spool of thread to a barrel of sugar. One 
y dress 
goods, for some reason known as dry 
goods, I know not why. The other side 
of the store was occupied by the post- 
office and the display of jack knives and 
family supplies from peanuts to plow- 
shares. In the rear of the store was a 
tremendous heating stove that would 
burn a large portion of a cord of wood 
each day and night. Around that stove 
were gathered each day and night the 
wise men of the district. The wiser these 
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inclined, like Cassius in the play of Julius 
Caesar, to leanness. Herbert was of a 
literary trend of mind, given to speech- 
making and to studious habits, while 
Charlie cared little for those things, but 
desired more to enjoy each passing hour 
like the butterfly that spins from flower 
to flower. 

“The father sold his farm a few years 
after you left, Jake, and went into busi- 
ness at Honeoye Falls, buying grain and 
dealing in bial etc. Not long after that 
I heard of his death.” 

‘Was not his wife aremarkable woman?” 

“You hit it just right. Mrs. Dryer 
was a remarkable lady, tall, beautiful 
and unusually intellectual. Indeed, she 
was one of a talented family by the name 
of Stull, many members of which were 
distinguished, and all possessed more 
than ordinary brain power.”’ 

“What became of Herbert and Charlie?” 
asked Jake. 


“Charlie has pursued a varied career. 
At one time he was conducting the busi- 
ness established by his father at Honeoye 
Falls, then I heard of him as a market 
gardener, producing large quantities of 
cole and other similar produce at Avon, 
N. Then later he was in the hotel 
business. Now he is back again at the 
farm, I am teld. 

“Herbert distinguished himself as a 
scholar. It was conceded that he ex- 
celled all of his brethren in his conference 
in scholarly attainments. He. was suc- 
cessful in the ministry and built a number 
of churches, occupying important charges 
in flourishing towns. Latterly, he spent 
several years in Europe, most largely in 


men were, the less they said. The less 
these men knew, the more they had to talk 
about and the more wordy they were 
so that it was difficult for the individual 
to be heard for there were more shallow 
men than wise men in these gatherings, 
yet each felt. that he was competent to 
advise members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate of the United 
States. 

‘Business in this village store was not 
asarulerushing during the morning hours. 
It picked up a little after dinner, but the 
crush came when the stage drawn by four 
horses galloped into the village, throwing 
dust into the eyes of men and children, 
thumping and dancing over the bridge 
of the creek and rushing proudly up to 
the hotel steps where the passengers 
alighted, and most important of all the 
mail bag was taken out and carried to 
Mr. Crosby’s store, the crowd of men 
and boys following the postmaster and 
watching diligently while he dumped the 
bag upon the table and proceeded to dis- 
tribute the weekly. papers and the few 
letters directed to farmers from absent 
children pursuing studies at Lima or 
elsewhere. 

“Deck Crosby was tall and slim, kindly 
almost benevolent in countenance, a 
voy smile upon his face, gleams of 
intelligence from his dark eyes. He had 
a willingness to be useful and helpful, 
and yet well dressed as he was, courteous 
as he was, handsome, well- 
enterprising, .he did not elong to the 
aristocracy of the village. Why?  Be- 
cause he did not belong to the chuxch and 
because he made no bones of the fact that 


omed, alert, - 


he played cards. Card-playing in those 
early days was considered one of the 
notable vices of mankind. It was not 
expected that any man who played cards 
could ever go to heaven, Cards in the 
estimation of the good people of the 
village of Rush were devised by the devil 
for the purpose of filling hell with suffering 
mortals. Another vice was indulged in 
by our friend Crosby. That-was he read 
yellow-covered novels. It had long been, 
as you well know, Jake, the opinion of 
the good church people of Rush—and they 
were good, far better than the average 
of mankind—that the yellow-covered 
novel, like the playing cards, were crea- 
tions of Satan. Why novels should be 
called yellow-covered I do not know. I 
never saw a yellow-covered novel, but it 
appears there had been at one time novels 
which were yellow-covered, therefore 
they were spoken of as yellow-covered 
novels. Why these particular books with 
yellow-covered covers should be looked 
down upon and considered so virulent 
and damnable I cannot at this moment 
state.”’ y 

——_9-—_—_. 
Budding and Grafting Cherry Trees. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I am consid- 
ered a good hand at working oyer trees; 
but I can’t succeed in working over the 
cherry trees, either by budding or grafting 
in this dry climate. Please tell me how 
to succeed —G. M. Pauls, Colo. 





Reply: Cherry grafting is rather dif- 
ficult to do with good success. The safest 
way is to cut the scions before they have 
started in the least and pack them in a 
damp, cool place until the buds are swell- 


| ing on the trees into which they are to 
: be grafted. The grafting may be done 
| then by the common cleft method, and 


be sure the waxing is done most thor- 
oughly. Then cover with an inverted 
aper bag over each stump and tie it 
ast with a string. This will keep in the 
moisture while the union is taking plaee. 
After the sprouts have started on the 
grafts the bags should be taken off or 
torn open at the top to allow the growth 
free egress. 

If the trees are allowed to start their 
new growth somewhat, when the bark will 
peel readily the “bark” method of graft- 
ing may be done. This does not require 
the stump to be split, but only the bark, 
andthe scion slipped in, tied well, waxed 
and covered with a paper bag. 


—_———-0--_—_- 
Garden Fruits Pay Best. 


“Any one who has a little patch of 
back yard,” Mr. Bolte tells us, ‘‘can have 
@ vegetable garden.” He gives advice 
how to prepare the garden, how to make 
it productive, how to handle it in hot 
weather, how to plant annual flowers, 
how to have a cold frame for the fall, 
how to prepare the garden for next year, 
and how to cultivate tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, melons, rhubarb, asparagus, water~ 
melons, fruit trees, strawberries, rasp- 
berries and the vine—all in the back 
yard. - There is a chapter on window boxes 
and another on the city cow. Mr. Bolte 
also shows how to house baby chicks, 
how to feed hens for eggs, and how to 
get rid of destructive parasites. 
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Among the Fruiting Trees. To-day, 
August 10th, I-have been out and com- 
pared the office record of the fruiting 
specimen apple rows. I found 127 varie- 
ties producing fruit, many trees showing 
a fair crop, a few needing preps. In this 
list of 127 varieties are seen quite a num- 
ber of new varieties, scions of which have 
been sent to us some years previous!y— 
varieties that appear very promising 
are noticed among them, too. The Yellow 
Transparent, the Early Harvest, Primate, 
Starr, Red Astrachan and the favorite 
little Carolina Red June are ready to 
harvest, and the Duchess, the Fanny, 
Cooper’s Early and some others. will 


follow quickly. Amongst the most showy 8 


are noted: Alexander, Kentish Fell Bas- 
ket, McMahon, North Star, Red Beitig- 
heimer, Winter Banana and Wolf River; 
while the heaviest loaded trees are: 
Baldwin, Duchess of Oldenburg, Long- 
field, Sweet Bough, Twenty Ounce and 
Wolf River. 


Cultivating Daily. From June ist 
until the present date, August 10th, the 
cultivator has been kept running daily, 
not simpy because we had a larger acre- 
age, but because of the extremely dry 
weather. Very little rain fell during June 
and July, but it is remarkable how well 
the trees and bushes withstood the 
drought, and not only withstood it but 

ew amazingly. It is a well recognized 
act that young fruit trees grow better 
and are healthier in a severely dry season 
if the soil about them is kept well culti- 
vated than they do in an unusually wet 
season. The majority of the leading 
orchardists now systematically plow and 
cultivate their apple orchards as well as 
ether orchards in this vicinity, and this 
season it will surely pay big for the labor, 
too. 


———_ oO" 

The Small Fruit Crop. Owing to the 
extremely dry weather the yields were 
not heavy and, as pickers were scarce, it 
was probably just as well for us. The net 
prices windised were good: Strawberries, 
8c; red raspberries, lle; black raspber- 
ries, 8440; purple, 7 3-10c; gooseberries, 
5%4c per quart. The currant market was 
the poorest we have known for several 
years; all were sold through commission 
houses and after paying pickers, express 
charges to Pittsburgh, etc., netted 43-5c¢ 
which you must admit, if acquainted with 
fruit marketing, is a profitable figure. 


——_-_—_ 

The Cherry Market opened up well, 
sixty-quart crates of Gov. Wood, Rock- 
port and Black Tartarian selling at six 
to seven dollars per crate. The sour 
varieties were in good demand at some 
points, but there was a big crop generally 
and the price ruled lower than usual. 


ie 

Old Gooseberry Bushes. Forty-five 
years ago I was a little fellow and, like 
others of about my age, very fond of the 
big yellow and red gooseberries that grew 
in my grandfather’s garden in Eng.und. 
Two years since, I visited the old garden 
and to my surprise found the same old 
gooseberry bushes producing fruit. These 
‘bushes were large, judging from an Amer- 
ican viewpoint, but didn’t appear to be 
any larger at this time than they were 
when I used to sit under them (out of 
sight), and get my fill—43 years earlier. 
ees 

A Duckling Experience. Recently one 
of the neighbors on the nursery had a 
good hatching of 13 ducklings and rather 
than leave them in the barn where they 
were hatched, decided to put them in 
the house over night for safety, intending 
to put them with the mother in the morn- 
ing. They were tucked up cosily in a 
basket and the basket put on a dining 
room chair. In the morning a painful 
surprise awaited the folks—the basket 
was empty, not a trace, not a sign of duck- 
lings was seen. In the evening of the 
same day, the next door neighbor (two 
families occupied the house) heard a noise 
apparently in the back of the wains- 
coating, took off a board and found four 
live ducks and several dead ones in a 
hole in the sill. A rat or rats had made 
off with the whole bunch.—E. H. Burson. 





oO 
A Novel Idea Regarding Strawberry 
Growing. 
By C. A. Green. 


I recently met a talented and enter- 
taining clergyman who on learning that 
I was the publisher of Green’s Fruit 
Grower proceeded to tell me about his 





experience in growing strawberries in his 
garden for his family supply. 

He said his gardener seemed to be 
spending considerable time on the straw- 
berry bed and that he inquired why he was 
cutting off so many leaves from the straw- 
berry plants. Itseemed to thisclergyman 
that his gardener was injuring the planta- 
tion of strawberries, this work of cutting 
out the leaves being done about the time 
of blossoming or a fittle before. But the 
gardener informed him that it had been 
his practice for many years to cut off a 
large portion of ‘the Laven of the straw- 
berry bed and that the result was a large 
increase in the fruit and fruit of larger 


ize. 

“But,’? I replied, “the cuttingout of 
these leaves seems to me an unusual pro- 
ceeding. According to the views of most 
fruit growers the removal of leaves from 
vines, plants or trees lessens the vigor 
of growth and lessens the productiveness 
of the fruit.” 

But the good clergyman insisted that 
the leaves were cut out and that as a 


Is Compost Manure Best? 

In past years much has been said about 
composting stable manure. It has been 
held that this is the best method for 
saving manure and preparing if for use. 

The method of composting is to place a 
layer of manure and then a layer of sods 
or muck, then another layer of manure and 
another layer of muck or sods until the 
pile is five or six feet high and broad at 
the base and the top. The pile is left 
here in this shape until it is well rotted. 
Often it is left there a year or more with- 
out disturbance. After the manure and 
sods are rotted the whole pile is turned 
over and thoroughly mixed. 


Sometimes layers of lime are placed in 
the piles of compost, and kitchen slops, 
soap suds, etc., are thrown onto the com- 
post heap, and dead animals of various 
kinds are buried at the base of these heaps 
of compost. 

Of late years we hear less about these 
compost heaps and about composting 
manure. For farming purposes and fruit 
growing particular men have found that 
the least possible waste in handling ma- 
nure is secured by drawing the manure 
from the stables each day, or often enough 
to prevent any heating of the manure or 
the escape of ammonia, The manure is 
spread directly from the wagon, not evén 
placing the piles in the field. The manure 
is spread at all seasons, winter and sum- 
mer, without regard to snow or frozen 
ground. 

At the present time manure is com- 
posted most largely by mnurserymen, 
florists and others who, by using rather 
more sods than manure, secure material 
for potting plants, which is better for 








There is little doubt but that manure 
will give greater returns when applied 
to the newly-seeded meadows, 

It is a mistake to apply manure on g 
meadow where the sod has run out. 

If the new meadows are manured jp 
this way, the sod will be much longer in 
givingout. The truth is, we should never 
allow our sods to run out. The farmer 
who always plows down a good heavy sod 
will always have such a sod to turn down, 
—F. H. Sweet, Va. 

—_—_—_—_—COC""" 


Farmers Move from Farm to Farm tog 
Frequently. 

When I was a boy on the farm there 
were few changes in the occupancies of 
farms. Moving away from a farm in 
those early days was a notable event, 
When a farm was purchased it was ex. 
pected that the owner would remain there 
and that his children would occupy the 
farm later on. This is and has been the 
method of owners of lands in England and 
other European countries. In many 
European countries farm lands are tied 
up or entailed so that they cannot be sold, 
but must continue in the family. 

Of late years I have meaeed. a change 
in this shifting of farmers from one farm 
to another, from one county to another 
and oné state to another. This is a ie 
markable condition of things and one to 
be lamented. To move a family is ex. 
pensive. The old saying is ‘Three moveg 
are as good as a fire,” as regards the 
destruction of furniture, ete. If the 
occupant of a farm feels that he is to stay 
there only two or three years he has no 
inducement for keeping ~~ the fertility, 
the fences or buildings. 








Peaches awaiting shipment at Lyndonville, western New York. Notice that some of the peaches are in baskets and others in bushel crates and thai 


some of them are in covered baskets. 


Peaches are not usually shipped here except in covered baskets. 





result the crop of strawberries was in- 
creased and the size of the berries increas- 
ed, and he used this incident as an illus- 
tration of how some things ethical that 
seemed to be detrimental to the inexpe- 
rienced turned out to be profitable and 
desirable. 

But it is my opinion that this clergyman 
was mistaken in supposing that his 
gardener cut out the healthy leaves of 
the strawberry plants which were to 
remain and bear fruit. My opinion is 
that the gardener went through the 
matted rows of the strawberries in his 
garden and cut out with a sharp knife 
perhaps every other strawberry plant, just 
below the surface, thus allowing the plants 
that remained to have entire possession 
of the soil and of the moisture, and thus 
increased the quantity of the fruit and the 
size of the fruit. The clergyman, seeing 
the piles of strawberry plants which were 
nearly all leaves, supposed that his 
gardener was clearing out the leaves, the 
plants remaining, whereas it is not likely 
that he disturbed the foliage of any 
strawberry plant that was left and was 
to bear fruit. 

It is conceded that where strawberries 
are grown in matted rows there are nearly 
twice as many plants standing in the rows 
as there should be and as_ there can be 
and permit the strawberry plants to 
develop and to produce the best results. 
| re eee a 


Hogs Need Shade. 


The hog needs sunshine, but there is 
a limit to such a good thing. When hogs 
have the chance to choose Setireeet shade 
and sunshine, you can rely on their good 
judgment. They take to the shade on 
hot, summer days as readily as they 
would bask in the sunshine in winter. 





that purpose than anything else that can 
be secured. 

If we would start out today visiting the 
farmers of western New York or other 
sections of this country we would find on 
inquiry that they were hot experimenting 
with cumposting manure, in fact knew 
very little about it. We have composted 
manure at Green’s Fruit Farm in a small 
way. It requires much more labor than 
the method of drawing manure directly 
from the stable to the field. It can be 
said, however, in favor of the compost 
heap that the well rotted manure, well 
rotted sods, and other items that have 
been placed in the heap are, when thor- 
oughly mixed, in prime condition for 
plant food. Plants, vines and trees can 
feed immediately on this» composted 
manure, whereas they cannot feed imme- 
diately upon manure freshly drawn from 
astable.—C. A. Green. 

——o- 
The Right ‘Place for that Manure. 

If a farmer had enough manure he 
would make no mistake to apply it to 
every acre of his land. It ase A give 
results. But since the quantity is so 
limited and the demand so great, it be- 
hooves the farmer to apply it where he 
will get the most out of it. 

Rarely should it ever be plowed down 
immediately after having been _scat- 
tered. It should be ——e to lay on 
the ground a few weeks so the rains will 
carry the soluble plant food into the 
ground. 

Splendid results will be obtained. if 
the manure is applied to the corn ground. 
Sometimes, when applied to the oat 
ground the nitrogen therein produces 
such a growth that the oats are ruined by 
lodging. 





simply to get such crops as he may witi- 
out regard to the future. Farm laads are 
certain to decline in fertility and value 
under this system of frequently moving 
from one farm to another. 

No man can understand his farm, that 
is the soil, texture and character of each 
field, in less than three years. He will 
find niuch to learn about the character of 
the soil after he has been occupying the 
farm for ten years, as regards the needs 
of fields, ditching, deep plowing, fertility, 
and the kind of crops that can be best 
and most profitably grown thereon. 

I think fon see why there is so much 
roving about among farmers. The pre 
vious owners of many farms have made 
their fortunes, have reached advanced 
years, and have moved to the cities. Not 
desiring to sell their lands they have 
leased them, and such leases seldom 
extend further than from one to three 
years. At the end of three years of heavy 
and destructive cropping the farm 18 
reduced somewhat in fertility, and the 
man who leases it feels inclined to take 
another farm and take the cream from it, 
as he has from this he is just about to 
leave. : 

There is great pleasure in owning 4 
farm and in building it up in beauty and 
productiveness. There cannot be muc 
satisfaction in leaving land and robbing 
it of its fertility, permitting buildings 
and fences to become dilapidated. I 
would never think of buying a farm wi 
the intention of leasing it. Leased 
farms and tenant farming are to be 


avoided. 
—_-0C-— 
Every big opportunity of the past was. 
simply an opportunity fo cut down waste 
somewhere.—Sheldon. ; 
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Dear Aunt Hannah:—Please give me 
your opinion of a couple, not even en- 
gaged, who have been keeping company 
nearly every night in the week, Saturday 
afternoons, and all day Sunday, for a year, 
who when out in company go for a double 
seat, hold hands and generally act silly, 
who are constantly tickling each other. 

Is it proper for a couple not engaged to 
take whole day trips of pleasure to a 
distant city or summer resort?—A Reader. 





Aunt Hannah’s Reply: Perhaps it 
would be better if lovers would not act 
so silly in public’ places, but since we 
cannot expect perfection of any human 
being, in love affairs or in other ways 
why not make the most of it as displaye 
by human nature and not be too critical? 
It is certainly better that lovers should 
be a little silly occasionally than that the 
young men should not be attracted to the 
maidens or the maidens to the young men. 
This would be a serious condition indeed. 
I am something of a traveler and a con- 
stant patron of street car lines. I see 
little objectionable conduct between the 
boys and girls. I see more of it in the 
public parks than in traveling. 

How can ie be so sure that the people 
who take pleasure trips are not engaged? 
If these little outings are for the day only 
and the young people return home at a 
reasonable hour in the evening, I see no 
harm in them, but it is not customary for 
@ young man to accompany a young lady 
on a visit to friends or relatives in another 
town or city if they are not engaged, and 
still I see no serious objection to such a 
journey. My brother was once invited 
to visit for a week some lady friends in 
another city in company with a young 
lady friend of his. He made the trip with 


+ the young lady but his mother was present 


also as a guest. Even with his mother as 
a chaperon fhere was good reason to 
believe that my brother was engaged to 
the young lady, by his being with her on 
this trip. If his mother had not been with 
them it would have given more evidence 
that my brother was engaged to the young 
woman who accompanied him, but they 
were not engaged, and later the girl married 
another man. : 

A young lady at my side says that.she 
would not accept the invitation of a young 
man to go alone with him to visit friends 
in another city unless it were to join a 
house party. or something of that kind. 
When in doubt be on the safe side. Safety 
first is a slogan now for automobile 
drivers and other well meaning people. 
For myself I would not like to place too 
many restrictions upon young people of 
marriageable age. I believe that married 
life is the ha Py life and that good people 
should do all they can to promote Sarr 
marriages. I have intimated years ago 
that I would favor the churches doing 
something to promote the gathering to- 
gether of well meaning and well mannered 
young people. Since then there are 
churches which have aimed to give better 
opportunities for young people to mingle 
together and get acquainted. Some have 
called these gatherings ‘‘spooning rooms,”’ 
which I consider a very poor name. 
should rather call them ‘‘welcome rooms.”’ 

——_(» —-——. 


History and Romance of the Onion— 
Also Its Uses. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

Ida Donnally Peters. 

No vegetable is so disdained—in pub- 
li—as the onion. It is branded with 
opprobrious words, and when its presence 
is advertised by over-zealous devotees, 
the refined, with high held head and curl- 
ing nostrils, proclaim their distaste. 
They deny vehemently that they would 
touch the ill-bred samy Peg a forty-foot 
pole. But once they know its pedigree 
and the high society in which it has been 
chiefest guest, and, in addition, learn how 
indescribably delicious. it can be, they 
will sing a different tune. Its healthful 
qualities have long been a by-word. 

This piquant root came from Asia. It 
was brought from that part of the world 
by the Phocnicians, who found it cn 
exceedingly valuable cargo, as it keeps 
well and assuages hunger. 

The onion belongs to the ye Allium, 
a family of plants which has many re- 
sociable, even aristocratic members 
such as asparagus, smilax, lilics and 
others. 

It was held in especial respect by the 
Egyptians, who used the onion as an 
offering in their invocations to various 
deities. One old writer claims that it 
was served at their wedding feasts, a large 
dish of them being placed before the 
bride and groom, both of whom—fortu- 
nately for each—were obliged to partake 
of them in large quantities. A portion 
ef an Egyptian king’s garden was reserved 
for his onion patch, and this was carefully 


- guarded from the predatorily inclined. 


They believed the onion valuable medi- 
cinally as well as a food. An inscription 
on a very ancient tomb, which has puzzled 
many an Egyptologist; might be, judging 
from the picture writing, a.man. being 
raised from the dead by the application 
of a large, raw onion to his nostrils. 

Pliny says: The onion has recently 
acquired considerable celebrity from the 
use Inade of it by the Emperor Nero. 
That prince, to improve his voice, used 
to eat onions every month upon stated 
days, abstaining from every other kind 
of food, and not even touching so much 
as a morsel of bread. 

The onion has a strong individuality, 
and has been regarded either fondly or 
with dislike, never with indifference. It 
really is, when properly prepared, a valu- 
able addition to the dietary. The reci- 
pes attached are delicious and easily 
prepared. 

STUFFED ONIONS, 


Boil large, unpeeled onions for one 
hour. Drain, remove the skins, and with 
a sharp knife cut out the center of each. 
mix two tablespoonfuls of finely chopped 
cooked meat—ham or beef—with a half 
cup of bread crumbs; pour over this one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, one table- 
spoonful of cream, a half teaspoonful of 
salt, a dash of pepper. Fill the onions 
with the mixture, place them in a baking 
pan, baste them with melted butter, dust 
them with bread crumbs and bake in a 
slow oven one hour. Serve with cream 
sauce. 

RAW ONIONS. 


Peel the onions and slice thin. Place 
on crushed ice for two hours. Remove 
from ice and serve at once with French 
dressing. 

ONIONS WITH TOMATOES. 


Chop together equal quantity of onions 
and tomatoes, add salt-and pepper, boil 
half-hour, drain. Into a buttered dish 
oo alternate layers of this mixture and 

read crumbs. Let last be of the crumbs, 
dot with butter, dust with brown sugar, 
and bake in a moderate oven one hour. 


BAKED ONIONS, 


Choose large, perfect onions, trim the 
bottoms and remove one or two layers of 
the outside skin, but do not thoroughly 
peel them. Put them in a kettle of boil- 
ing water, boil rapidly about one hour; 
then drain in a collander. If the onions 
are large they will not be soft in one hour, 
if small, cook, of course, a shorter time. 
Lift each on ) out separately, fry and‘foll 
in goons of tissue paper, twisting tightiy 
at the top to keep it closed. & 
baking dish and bake in a very slow oven 
one hour. When done, remove the paper, 
peel the onions, put them in a vegetable 
dish, pour melted butter over them and 
dust them with salt and pepper. This is 
a particularly nice dish to serve with cold 
roast meats. 

SCALLOPED ONIONS. 


Peel onions and boil them one hour, 
drain and cut them into small pieces. 
Put a layer in the bottom of a bakin 
dish, sprinkle over them a layer of brea 
crumbs, then a sprinkle of cheese and a 
few bits of butter. Put in another layer 
of onions, crumbs, cheese and go continue 
until dish is full. Have the last layer 
crumbs, Dot this with butter, add a half 
cup of cream, dust with salt and pepper 


I and bake in a moderate oven one hour. 


ONION BALLS. 


Press cold boiled onions through col- 
ander. Mix with equal quantity of cold 
mashed potatoes, salt and pepper to taste, 
add pepper chopped very fine, roll into 
balls, moisten with well beaten egg an1 
bake in slow oven thirty minutes or until 
brown. This may be used to garnish roast 
beef, or the balls may be served with 
tomato sauce. 


ONION SOUBISE. 


\ 

Peel and cut in slices three large onions. 
Put them in saucepan with half teacupful 
of stock, either beef, pork or chicken, 
cover and simmer gently about three 
quarters of an hour or until the onions 
are a light brown. When tender and soft 
add a tablespoonful of flour, mix ‘and 
press through a colander. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of cream. Stir continually 
untilit boils. Add salt, a dash of pepper, 
sprinkle with grated cheese, and it isread 


to serve. : 
ONION SALAD. 


Chop fine an equal quantity of onion, 
cucumber and tomato, mix thoroughly 
with a half cup of chopped olives. Place 
on ice for a half hour. Serve on lettuce 
leaves with French dressing. 


ONION PICKLE, 


Peel the small, white button onions 
and pour over them boiling brine suffi- 
ciently strong to bear an egg. Let it 
stand twenty-four hours, drain and put 
in bottles. Take sufficient vinegar to 
cover the onions, add lemon peel, ginger 
and spices to taste and pour over oniors 
boiling hot. When cool cover and fasten 
securely. They will be ready to use in 
two or three days, and will keep all winter. 





What the Telephone Map Shows 





but not Bell-owned, 





eee dot on the map marks a town where there is a tele- 
phone exchange, the same sized dot being used for a large 
city as for a small village. Some of these exchanges are owned by 
the Associated Bell companies and some by independent com- 
panies, Where joined together in one system they meet the needs 
of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 
places and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The pyramids show that only a 
minority of the exchanges are Bell- 
owned, and that the greater majority 
of the exchanges are owned by inde- 
pendent companies and connected 
with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are 
there two telephone companies, and 
there are comparatively few ex- 
changes;chiefly rural, which donot 
have outside connections. : 





One Policy 


One System 


The recent agreement between 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Bell System will facili- 
tate connections between all tele- 
phone subscribers regardless of who 
owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone 
companies have already connected 
their exchanges to provide universal 


service for the whole country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











The Home Evaporator 


Thoroughly 
tested and ap- 
proved. Latest, 
chea) est, best. 
Can be used on 
any si ove, dries 
any fruit. 

The price of 
this Drieris $6. 
Our Special 
Reducer ¢ Price, 
Only $4.75. 

A BARGAIN 


If ordered at once Green’s apple 
arer, corer and slicer with the Home 
ecitak all for $5.50. 
Send for circulars describing larger Evapora- 
tors, Parers, etc. 

















The Niagara 
Fruit Ladder 


A ladder made from 
the best se ected 
white basswood, 
with tie rods at 
every other step. A 
model for strength, 
lightness and dura- 
bility. It always 
|. stands and never 
~ rocks, no matter 
how MA, the 

round may be. Price, 30 cents per 
foot. 6 ft, 8 ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. 
always carried in stock. 


PAT. APR.30°0! 





Service Department 





Seasonable Supplies 





GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 


Sensible 
Fruit and 
Cider 
Press 


A well made and 

handsome] ress {or 

: ™ making cider, 
wines, jellies, syrups, etc. 

Made with special reference to 
strength, and guaranteed against 
breakage under any fair usage. All 
iron and steel, stronger and better 
than the o'd wooden press. It has 
doub'e curbs. Price, 4 qt. etrbs, 
weight 30 Ibs., $3.50. Price, 10 qt. 
curbs, weight 40 Ibs., $4.95. 





\’ 





Order at 
once 

and have 

GREEN’S ig 

ready 

BARREL HEADER when you 
Should be on want 

EVERY FARM to barrel 
Price, your 

DO 

NOT 

DELAY. 





ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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Your Credit is Good 


You wouldn’t think there was 
much of a connection between a 
banking house and a farmer’s 
tool shed. 


Well, the American Agricul- 
furist declares, after an investi- 
gation in seven states, that the 
average banker will loan 20 per 
cent. more on property where 
buildings and implements are 
well painted than where they are 
not. With this in mind remem- 
ber that 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil are the great 
protective materials, They make the 
farmer’s paint. Keep the ingredients 
always on hand. An opened white lead 
keg with water on top keeps the lead 
fresh indefinitely. Linseed oil actually 
improves with age. Mix them up as 
needed. Tint them any color, use them 
anywhere, from the painting of your 
plow handles or a step ladder to the 
decoration of your finest rooms. 


You can now get red lead in paste form, 
same as white lead. Doesn’t harden in 
the can. Fine for painting resinous 
wood; best by all odds for implements 
and metal work. Ask your dealer, 


* Text Book of FREE 


House Painting 
Ask for Farmers’ Paint Helps 
No. 236 


Tells you how to mix “Dutch Boy” 
with any color, for any wood, or any 
purpose; also how to choose and 
use colors to look best, to estimate 
amounts of paint required, and to 
test paint for purity. Write today 
and be ready for painting timc. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
Uohn T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


: j 


Most Economical, 27 
Efficient and Durable 4 


Our cider presses are guaran- 
teed to meet all requirements. 
Satisfied customers for 40 years 
testify to this fact. Screw, 
Hydraulic or Knuckile-joint _ 

power- = 
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«& We furnish outfits for an: 
size 











ENT S Gam rtenes 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., Washington, D. C. 


— Cutaway— 


Disk Tools for Intensive Tillage 


There isn’t a farmer in America but 
who should own at least one CutT- 
AwAy (CLarx) disk harrow or plow. 


Over 100 Styles and Sizes 


Ask us about the Dovste Action Enorne 
Harrow, the DousLe AcTION — REGULAR, 
the DousBLE AcTION—ExTENSION Hreap—(for 
orchard work), the SINGLE ACTION—REGULAR, 
the Sincite AcTion—ExTENSION Hrap—(for 
orchard work), the BusH AND Boc Ptow, the 
Corn anp Cotton Harrow, the Ricut Lap 
PLow, the CALIFORNIA ORCHARD PLow, or the 
one-horse harrows and cultivators, whichever 
it may be that you need. Ask your dealer to 
show you a Cutaway (CLarK) machine. Do 
not aceept a substitute. Write us for catalog. 


che Cutaway Harrow Company 
Fo of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
5 Main Street, : Higganum, Conn. 


BOOK FREE 
"The Soil and 
IntensiveTillage" 

















The disks are 
forged sharp 
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The Evolution of the Cider Industry. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B. F. MeMillin. 


Industries which live and continue 
through many generations to be useful 
to man must pass through periods of evo- 
lution. These periods of evolution make 
for the industry the development which 
fits them for the conditions resultant of 
ever-changing time. Progress and con- 
servation bring on these evolution pe- 
riods. Conservative feeling has been 
foremost in the minds of prominent men 
for many years. The by-products of our 
mills formerly consigned to our scrap 
dumps are now being treated and much 
valuable material obtained therefrom. 
Forests at one time considered worthless 
only to be converted into a clearing are 
now being protected by the government. 
The same thing is true of our western land 
and of our mineral possessions. In the 
meat industry packers have gone so far 
as to conserve every part of the hog so 
that now there is ‘‘nothing left but the 
squeal.”” And lastly, but not least, the 
farmer is cultivating fewer acres of land 
and producing more crops than ever 
before. 

Neither has the apple grower been lax 
in adopting this conservation spirit. 
Apples which formerly rotted under the 
trees are now made into cider, and from 
cider into vinegar, jelly and boiled cider. 
The latter is used extensively in making 





pipe into the cylinder and the pressure 
being applied against the end of the 
piston or ram. The ram is thus forced 
out pressing the apple pomace which has 
previously nm prepared by a hand or 
belt. driven apple grater. An average 
of 414 gallons of cider can be produced 
by these presses from a bushel of apples; 
_ from 300 to 6,000 gallons made per 
ay. 

The improved presses and machinery 
have put the cider industry on a paying 
basis. The price for making cider ranges 
from le to 3e per gallon; one day’s run 
of 4,000 gallons, say, at 2c per gallon 
would make the operator $100.00. Treated 
cider sells as a soft drink at 50c¢ to 70c 

er gallon. 100 bushels of apples unfit 
or market could thus be made to yield 
between $200.00 and $300.00 with very 
little labor. 

Some of the useful products which come 
from the apple are: Vinegar, cider syrup, 
cider jelly, apple butter, pasteurized 
cider, etc. Below is given a brief de- 
scription of these products: 

VINEGAR. 

The process of transforming apple juice 
into good cider vinegar is easily accom- 
plished, and can be produced in every 
household where the necessary tempera- 
ture can be controlled. For vinegar, the 
wind-falls may be used, or the pomace of 
later pressings may be repressed, but for 
a superior article only sound, ripe apples 











Mr. C. A. Green:—I will inclose a photo taken 


farm, 


times the subscription price to me. 





of our farm and of the herd of cattle kept on this 


, I have long been a subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower and have received more knowledge in bud- 
ding, grafting and fruit growing, than from any other publication I am receiving. It was worth many 
Every fruit grower should be a subscriber to it. 


C. B. Snyder, Pa. 








apple butter and for culinary purposes. 
To the orchardist who is enthusiastic 


-|| with this conservation. spirit, the cider 
| press especially should: appeal.-As a 





people, we Americans are still wofully 
wasteful, but we are learning. Some of 
us have bumped into the fact that it is 
not only our products that count, but our 
by-products as well. 

There are no statistics to tell us how 
many millions of dollars have gone to 
waste in rotten apples. They have been 
allowed to drop from the trees and rot 
on the ground by the billion bushels. 
Occasionally some farmer has had the 
foresight to open the orchard gate and 
let the hogs in. With the further excep- 
tion of afewmills with which afew farmers 
ground and pressed the apples into cider, 
the loss was total. 

Br the old process of cider making, the 
apple juice was permitted to remain in 
contact with the air so long that it was 
very difficult to keep it sweet; with the 
improved methods we can have sweet 
cider, vinegar, jelly and apple butter for 
our New Year’s dinner all made from 
the same load of apples. 

The old log beam having a fulcrum at 
one end and raised by hand power was 
our primitive cider press. The pressure 
was obtained from the weight of the log 
together with the weight of a man who was 
stationed at the other end of the log. 

_ Next in line came the screw and knuckle 
joint presses; which served the apple 
grower long and faithfully. But these, 
too, came to the turn of the road and were 
supplanted by modern hydraulic presses. 


The old style screw press of the small 
type is still used to some extent where 
it is desired to make a small amount of 
cider at odd times for private use. These 
presses will turn out from 40 to 100 gal- 
lons daily and are sold at prices ranging 
from $10.00 to $20.00. 

The modern hydraulic press is equipped 
with a piston working in a cylinder. 
through a small 





Water is easily pum 


should be used. 

Common experience teaches that if 
cider is exposed to the air it will soon 
ferment. Now by proper handling, after 
the first stage of fermentation the cider 
may be converted to vinegar in.a very 
short time. It is well understood now 
that fermentation is the work of myriads 
of bacteria that infest theciderand behave 
very much after the manner of yeast in 
breadmaking. Cider, in changing to 
vinegar, passes through two stages. 
First, the sugar of the juice is changed to 
alcohol, Next, the alcohol is changed to 
acetic acid or vinegar by further fermen- 
tation. 

CIDER SYRUP. 


Evaporation is another method of treat- 
ing cider. By this process the volume 
is greatly reduced, and the resultant 
product is so concentrated that it will 
remain in a perfect state of preservation 
for years. In this way two great advan- 
tages are secured: First, the product can 
be stored in much less space, and, second, 
it will keep indefinitely. When the cider 
has been reduced in volume in the ratio 
of five gallons to one, the product is of 
such consistency as.to be suitable for 
handling and in no danger of fermenting. 
This product is ealled cider syrup, or 
boiled cider, and is widely used in making 
apple butter, mince pies and the various 
products of the culinary art. 


CIDER JELLY. 


When evaporation is carried further, 
reducing the volume in the ratio of about 
seven to one, the product is known as 
cider jelly. In this form it is quite 
acceptable to those who like a jelly some- 
what tart. By adding sugar it may be 
made to please the taste of those ‘who 
like jelly of a milder, sweeter taste. The 
jelly may be flavored to suit various tastes 

y using any flavoring material that will 
not evaporate readily. Apple jelly is 
usually marketed in glass’ jars holding 
two or three pints. 


APPLE BUTTER. 


One of the chief uses of cider syrup ig. 


in the making of apple butter. Every. 
body ‘Knows the “goodness” of apple 
butter, Fond memory will hark back to 
‘bread, butter’n apple butter.’’ Thig 
apple product, combining, as it does, the 
essentials of the best fruit known to man 
well deserves high rank as a staple food 
and table delicacy. The slow, laborioug 
method our mothers used—making apple 
butter in a big copper kettle—has given 
place to the new steam cooker. A copper 
coil quickly and easily converts a quantity 
of pared apples and cider syrup to a 
clearer, smoother and more delicious 
product than even mother was able to 
give us for our ‘“‘piece.”” In the old 
method heat caramelized some of the 
sugar, which gave the butter a dark color 
and a burnt sugar taste. By the use of 
the simple, inexpensive apple-butter 
cooker, these objections are overcome. 
PASTEURIZED CIDER. 

Still another method of treating cider 
is the process known as pasteurization. 
Many attempts have been made to pre- 
serve cider sweet and pure, just as it 
comes from the press. The use of pre- 
servatives is very unsatisfactory and 
often dangerous. It is well known that a 
fruit juice can be preserved by heating 
it and sealing it up, but the chief diffi- 
culty in this is to heat to the proper 
temperature and at the same time exclude 
the air. A temperature of 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit is sufficient to destroy bac- 
terial life and prevent fermentation, but 
a temperature higher than 170 degrees 
Fahrenheit will give to the cider a baked- 
apple taste, rendering it undesirable as 
a drink. A simple pasteurizer will per- 
fectly sterilize, filter.and seal up cider 
so that it will keep indefinitely and retain 
the same flavor that it had asit came from 
the press. The health-giving properties 
and the medicinal qualities of pure apple 
cider give rise to a popular demand for 
the product of our pasteurizer. Pasteur- 
ized cider retails at prices that net the 
cider maker a handsome profit. 


——_—_0--—- 
New York Farms Sought Largely by 
Western Farmers. 

It is well known that the cheap lands of 
the western states and provinces of 
America and Canada have attracted sev- 
eral thousand farmers from all parts of 
this country. The price of land there in- 
creased even more rapidly than the rate 
of increase in population. The absence 
of railway transporation and the lack of 
banking and trading facilities became 
more marked with every farm that was 
developed and the farther that the immi- 
grants went from the shipping points. 
To these great disadvantages were added 
the cost of hauling produce many miles 
over unimproved roads and the discom- 
forts and isolation which are incident to 
pioneer Hilo, ays Post Express. 


When asked for the reason for the 
large inquiry from the West for farms 
in New York state, the manager of the 


Farm department of the Garfield Real 
Estate company referred to the report 
of a commission appointed by the gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan which-reports 
that the cost of producing wheat in that 
part of Canada is 55 cents per bushel on 
the farm and 62 cents per bushel f. o. b. 
cars at country points, and the sellin 
price averaged 66 1-8 cents per bushe 
in 1913, leaving a net return of 4 1-8 cents 
per bushel to the farmer. The report 
stated that the cost of production has 
increased 12.15 per cent. since 1909 and 
that the selling price has decreased from 
a price of 81 1-5 centg per bushel in that 
same year. The press reports of the 
above facts concludes with the statement 
that if the economic situation suggested 
in the above statement is not the cause of 
the present return wave, perhaps the 
cause may be found in the jong and rigor- 
ous winters characteristic of that section 
as compared with those in the leading 
farming districts of the states. 
_—_O--- 

Ridding an Orchard of San Jose Scale. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I have 1,500 apple 
trees from one to four years old and 500 
peach trees four years old. They are well 
loaded with fruit this year. 

May I tell you how I have saved some 
peach trees from the scale killing them 
while loaded with fruit and foliage? 
Last fall after the leaves had fallen they 
were sprayed with a strong solution 0 
lime-sulphur. There is a small orchard 
just across the road from them that 18 
mostly killed by scale, and part of mine 
became covered this spring. After the 
blossoms had fallen some of them looked 
sick and on investigation it proved to 
th@San Jose scale. As I did not dare to 
spray at that time with a solution strong 
enough to kill the scale, I had a man take 
lime-sulphur and water, equal par.s, aD' 
a fibre whitewash brush and paint the 


trunks and limbs as far as he could, not _ 


getting the solution on the foliage. 
one week most of them had revived an 
looked well again —J. E. Baker, Indiana. 
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The Vale of Long Ago. 

When the sun brings royal tribute to the distant 
woetess. hills, at iis tuabeiihs dake 
Jarbing them in robes ndeur while the mellow 

Gor twilight Alls oo 

All the earth with peace and quiet; when the gentle 
evening breeze 

In the softest kind of whispers tells its secrets to 
the trees: 

Oh! fig Bong the anxious pleading of a boy I used 
to kno 


w 
Bids = come and be a-speeding to the Vale of Long 
Ago. 


Never mee to send his card in, doesn’t even ring 
a ’ 
And the servitors of fashion wouldn't say he dresses 


well, 

Feet quite bare and rather dusty, hat that’s minus 
half its crown, 

Face that looks about like mine did when the sun 
had eit brown, 

Touseled hair that isn’t parted; I cannot resist him, 


tho . 
And i find that I have started to the Vale of Long 
Ago. 


Oh! the tunes that oft he whistles as the trail we 
8 t+) . 
Sweeter far thett merry music than a prima donna’s 


song, 

And I’ve yet to find the orchid with a fragrance 
quite 80 rare 

4s the wind-borne breath of flowers that we see a- 
growing there. 

Never could a realm of story half so wondrous 
splendors show 

As the e’er enchanting glory of the Vale of Long Ago. 


Mountains tower round about us, there we sail the 
boundless main; 

Now we meet the Knights of Arthur, now the cava- 
liers of Spain. 

Red-skinned warriors may surprise us when we hit 
the well-worn trail 

And the jungle’s wild adventures of. befall us in 
that vale. | ¥ : : 

There the tropic sun is burning, there we see auroras 
glow; 

Ah, my heart is ever yearning for the Vale of Long 
Ago. —R. E. Byers. 

—o—_—_ 


Tree Planting in the Fall. 


Fall is an excellent time to plant trees. 
Not only is there usually more time to do 
the work than in spring, but the young 
trees become settled in their new position 
during winter, and are ready to start into 
gowth at the first opportunity in spring, 
says the National Stockman. 

The time to begin planting is toward 
the last of October or the first of Novem- 
ber, according to the season, and may 
continue until the ground freezes. 

The leaves are to be stripped from the 
young trees before digging; but unless 
there have been one or two sharp frosts to 
loosen them they should not be taken off, 
nor the trees dug up, until later. The 
leaves will be needed for carrying on the 
ripening of the new wood. 

The trees, as soon as brought home, 
should be opened out and heeled-in—as 
the term the roots placed in a 
trench, in the garden or other safe place. 
The trench should be about eighteen 
inches in depth; and the roots are to be 
placed in it and well covered with earth, 
the stems inclining about forty-five de- 
gees toward the surface. From this 
irench they can be taken out and planted 
as may be convenient. 

The hole for the tree should be large, 
not less than three feet in diameter, in 
order to give the roots, spread out in their 
natural. position, plenty of room. 

The tree as dug up is not quite ready to 
plant. The roots will require attention. 
Any broken roots and broken ends of 
roots are to be cut off with a smooth cut 
on. the under side, holding the tree in 
the left hand with the top reaching back- 
ward. Thé smooth cut heals so much 
more quickly than a broken end., 

The planting should be two or three 
inches deeper than the tree stood in the 
nursery, and special care should be taken 
to get the soil in close and firm contract 
with every root and rootlet. 


The soil of the orchard should be rich. 
1 case manure is needed, it should be 
applied — applied lentifully — before 
ploughing the ground. In planting, only 
the best soil should be used, not allowing 
the manure to touch the roots. That 
there should be good fencing to keep out 
all ing of stock, need hardly be men- 
tioned, 


It may be added that, if wished, a few 
peach trees may be planted in the fall. 
But if there should be many to set out, 
pring is the right time for these. An 
ordinary winter would not do the young 
peach tree any injury, but one of the se- 
Vere winters that come occasionally 
would do great damage. This applies 
only to peach trees. 

he raising of a small mound of earth 
‘round each tree planted in the fall is 
very important and is not to be omitted. 

is holds the tree steady in the wintry 
storms—no need of a stake—and in addi- 
tion it is a perfect protection against, the 
found mice, which often kill young trees 

y eating the bark. The mound should 
bea foot or so high and eighteen inches in 
lameter. It is to be leveled down in the 
spring. : 

The severe cutting back of the top, be- 
ore the trees start to grow in spring, must 
is restores, in a 


bot, lost in digging. And to provide 
gainst the drouth that often kills newly- 
lanted trees, they should be well mulched 
h straw, about the end of March or the 
eginning of April. 
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The West's Pioneer Apple Orchardist—"JOHNNY 





The Pioneer Fruit Grower of America. 


Green’s Fruit Grower has had much to 
say about Johnnie Appleseed, a mission- 
ary fruit grower. if to this time. no 
portrait of Johnnie 
secured. We find in ‘‘The Apple World” 
the above cut intended to represent how 
Johnnie Appleseed looked while carrying 
on his historical work of planting apple 
seed through a wide stretch of this coun- 


try. 

Johnnie one was a true mission- 
ary inasmuch as he hoped for no personal 
reward for the planting which he did 
through a series of years while the fertile 
soil of Ohio and other more westerly 
states was still controlled by wild Indians. 

Having secured with much labor a bag 
of apple seed, this pioneer fruit grower 
would begin his march westward, planting 
his seed in openings or clearings which 
he found in forests. In a year or two he 
would follow in the same course, protect- 
ing the young trees which came up from 
the seed he planted, by piling brush over 
them so that the deer would not eat their 
branclres and thus destroy the trees. 
The Indians fed upon Johnny Appleseed’s 
fruit until the coming of the white man. 
The white settlers, the early pioneers of 
the Wegt, found the trees standing and 
bearing bountiful crops of seedling ap- 
ples, far inferior to those now in cultiva- 
tion, but that some of these wild trees 
yielded superior fruit, ripening at various 
seasons. 

You can thus imagine the pleasure 
that the Indians took in gathering this 
fruit and what a blessing the fruit was to 
the pioneer white man who found the 
trees that another had planted. 

Many held that Johnnie Appleseed was 
a lunatic. The same claim has been 
made for those in later years who have 
planted extensive apple orchards, but in 
the end it is discovered that these pioneer 
planters were eminently sane and ahead 
of their time in intelligence and foresight. 

That Johnnie Appleseed was not slain 
by the Indians is evidence that he was 
known to the wild men and that his benev- 
olent mission had been discovered. He 
carried no weapons of defense, slept at 
night beneath the friendly shelter of wild 
bushes, subject to drenchings from the 
rain and pelting from the hail, with no 
one to care for him when fatigued or inca- 
pacitated from sickness. A monument 
should be erected to Johnnie Appleseed. 
He is a historical character. I hear that 
there is such a monument. Who can tell 
us about it? 

—_—_—_—— Ooo 


The Dead Canes. 


Raspberry and blackberry growers have 
a task that comes in no other kind of 
fruit growing, says The Fruitman and 
Gardener. To be sure there are thinning 
and trimming in all fruit plantations 
or orchards, but the cane-fruit men must 
go over their patches once a year and 
remove the canes which but lately were 
fruit laden. Where a few days ago you 
picked dimes and dollars daily, there are 
now dead stalks to be discarded. The 
proper time to remove this useless wastage 
is a much-discussed matter. The cor- 
rect theory is this, the sooner the better. 
That means the months foilowing the 
harvest, say August 15th to September 
15th. This is the best time because the 
quicker all insects and disease germs are 
removed the better. The brush heap 
incineration at the earliest possible date 
is good sense. 


But practice is usually very different 
from theory. Perhaps in most cases our 
fruitmen are too busy in the summer 
season to do this work. It is done in 
the comparative leisure of winter. And 
that season is all right, provided you are 
not troubled with rust and bugs. If you 
are troubled, strain a point and clean 
out the berry patches now—do it even if 
you must pay high wages for labor. 





pleseed has been |’ 





10,000 Persons 
Would Not Now 
Be Homeless If 
All Salem Build- 
ings Had Been 
Roofed With 


J-M AssesTos ROOFING 


Profit by the lesson of the great Salem, Mass., fire. Don’t put 
wooden shingles on your buildings! 
If you do, you will have to trust to luck that fire will not come your way. 


And you will find them extremely sis 


expensive, too, because they have to be 
SHINGLES TO BLAME =| 


constantly repaired. 
If you value safety and real economy, 
ASSAC HUSETTS is still bending a 
thoughtful brow over the ruins of Salem. 


use J-M Asbestos Roofing. 
It resists fire—never requires painting 
or repairing—and is absolutely and per- 
manently water-tight. Everybody agrees that the one thing) 
Get roofing service out of a single which contributed most to the spread of the 
investment that pays dividends in fire {1° S25 the icant the rain of eparks touched 
—— and freedom from bother and the tinder-like shingle roofs. 
pense for years to come! ee 
GET J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING! 
J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES also provide absolute fire 
protection and add to artistic appear- 
ance by their attractive colors and 
rough edges. 
J-M Regal Roofing is recognized as 


the most serviceable brand of wool- 
felt roofing. 


























__ sadry, d shingle makes 
about the finest kindling known. In a closely 
populated town a brisk wind carries flames over 
shingle roofs as fire sweeps over sunburnt 
POOR Ss 

The Bay State is using the Salem fire to 
start a strong argument against shingles. It 
will do the rest of the country no harm to listen. 
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Write Nearest Branch Today for Descriptive Booklet 4235 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Asbestos Stucco; Pipe 3 Cold Suaeep Jogulations 


Water-proofing; Sanitary Specialties ; Cork 
Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis ' Milwaukee aha Seattle 


Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Dallas Los Angeles wu New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
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DON’T SUPPOSE! 


use our 


Farm Record 
Book 


FIND OUT 
The Farm Record Book 


contains complete records 
for one year of ordinary 
farming. By its use the 
farmer can keep a record of 
not only what he has to sell 
and buy, but what he eats 
and uses for the farm. He 
can by keeping the Daily 
Record of Labor for teams and men, and adding to it 
cost of seed, tell what any crop costs him, and whether 
he is making any money on the crop or not. 

This Farm Record Book is meant to help you run your 
farm as a business enterprise. Keep it where you can see 
it every day. Take afew minutes each evening to write 
in the items covering that day’s business, then spend a 
little time summarizing the results at the end of the year. 

The Farm Record Book is easily kept with only a little care, does 
not require a knowledge of bookkeeping, and has ample space devoted 
to records of the following items of interest and importance on every 
fruit farm: Cash Account, Daily Record of Labor, Diagram of Farm, 
Poultry Breeding Record, Egg and Poultry Record, Stock Breeding 
Record, Products of*Farm for One Year, Inventory of Stock, Tools 
and Crops, Planting and Seed‘ng Record, Orchard and Fruit Acreage, 
Improvements Made—Painting, Roofing, Papering, Fencing, Cement 
Work, General Repairs, Record of Insurance, Notes and Mortgages. 

We will send one of these 32-page Record Books 
to any subscriber who sends us 50 cents to renew 
his subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower for one 
year. Don’t delay! Start your record at once. 
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A POWER WATER PLANT 


FOR IRRIGATING, DRAINING OR 

PUMPING WATER IN QUANTITY 
for household consumption, or for general use about the 
premises, watering stock, supplying the dairy house, fight- 
> . fires, etc., is a valuable asset to any farm or ranch. 

4 system of this kind is now within the reach of SING . 
one. A MYERS POWER PUMP or WO G 
HEAD, (Many Styles) and your gasoline 
engine (any style), combined produce a 

\ power water plant that is unequalled for 

F efficiency and reliability—and @& 
theservices of an expert are 
not required to install, cutting z 
cost over the old-time power outfits 2”sucnow, 
one-third. If interested in better 


water facilities write us. uae 
150 Orange Street 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. ASHLAND, OHIO 


Ashland Pump end Hay Tool Works 
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Get Your Stove 
at Wholesale Price 


Direct from Factory—a Genuine Kalamazoo. 
You’ve Heard How Good They Are—Because 
we have customers in every locality. That’s 
why you doubtless knxow that lamazoo 
Style, quality and convenience have no 
equal at any pia And these neighbors of 

e finest stoves, got them ata 
saving of $5 to $40 each. 


H You Are Entitled to This Saving 


Write for our stove book. It's free. Shows 500 styles and sizes at 
all prices, Ittells important things about selecting stoves that you 
can’t learn elsewhere. All Kal are shipped the day the orders come, 

: freight prepaid, on Free Trial. We don't get your money until you 

*» are satisfied. Write for book by all means. You are entitled to its 

help, no matter where you buy. Ask for Catalog No.316, 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Migrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Stoves, Furn 


eA Kalamazoo 


pets and Gas Stoves, Rerrnsrrs ° “= 9 
ae Denecnsted Direct (8) You 






































A Birthday Announcement 


Next January Green’s Fruit Grower will be thirty-five years old, 
and we want our readers to help us make the Birthday Number one long 
to be remembered. 


On account of the increasing number of the members of the fruit 
grower family, we have had some difficulty in getting the papers printed 
and all mailed to subscribers soon enough. Beginning with he ctober 
issue, we will print Green’s Fruit Grower on a new rapid rotary press, 
which will enable us to print it much faster and better than ever before. 

To do this we find it desirable to change the size of the page which 
will make it a little more “readable.” The new size will begin with the 
October issue and the paper will be printed with new type ont he brought 
right down to date in every way. 

A large number of subscribers have taken Green’s Fruit Grower 
ever since it began thirty-five years ago. Many of them have given us 
helpful suggestions from time to time, and now we want all our readers 
to send,us suggestions as to how we can make Green's Fruit Grower 
better in any way. To get at this we want you to tell us what part of 
Green's Fruit Grower you like best and perhaps why you like it. 

The birthday party will begin with the October issue which will appear 
in a new dress; a beauti ont cover design with a place for an interest- 
ing photograph in the center. This design can be printed in two colors 
but the real birthday party number will be the January, 1915 issue. 

We want to thank our readers for the many helpful suggestions they 
have already given us and their hearty support in paying their sub- 
scriptions promptly, and best of all the encouraging letters they have 
written us from time to time about Green's Fruit Grower 


We would like to have short statements of our readers’ experiences 
in all lines of fruit growing. Many of our readers have had unusual 
success in the different branches of fruit growing, and have not yet told 
us about it. Why not write us the principal facts and let us print them 
in Green's Fruit Grower so that the whole fruit grower family may have 
the benefit. Fruit growing without any doubt pays better returns than 
any other branch Bo 


We want all our readers to be interested in our thirty-fifth birthday 
celebration. That is why be are beginning in October, three months in 
advance to celebrate. Watch for the October number and tell your 
neighbors and friends about it. We wish you all a successful and pros- 
perous year and hope to hear from you frequently. Watch out for the 
October number and get ready for the special Birthday Party Number 
for January. 














and Vegetables 


on the 


Dry Your Fruit %:.; Evaporator 


Dries fruit in two hours. Cheaper than cancing. Less work. No loss from fermen- 


tation. Works while you sleep. No-ex:ra expense.for fuel. Make money by drying 
and marketing your surplus crop. Cost $3.00, $5.00 and $8.00. Send for catalogue. 


EASTERN MFG. CO., 259 South 4th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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an Abandoned Maine Pasture. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor, Maine. 

From an old abandoned farm situated 
on a side hill overlooking some of the 
biggest mountains in northern Maine, 
Alfred 8. Burke of Somerset County has 
started upon a unique plan that will make 
him long to be remembered. He is estab- 
lishing without doubt the largest small- 
fruit farm in this section of the state and 
has already the largest blueberry. field 
this side of Washington County. 

Mr. Burke has been in business as a 
merchant in Skowhegan and Bingham for 
more than thirty years. It occurred to 
him that in his retiring years a little 
‘recreation was in store for him. He 
bought a farm that had never been hardly 
a livelihood producer, and built a cottage 
upon one of the highest points. It is so 
located that it overlooks a small pond, and 
mountains are seen over fifty miles away. 
It appeared to be an ideal spot for a 
summer home. Mr. Burke planned it for 
more than just a place to go and rest. He 
saw in these old pastures a fortune. He 
saw in those gray birch bushes spotted 
with small pines principal and interest on 


The Largest Small-Fruit Farm from 


leaving a long stub, it soon dies and drops 
off close to the trunk of the tree and leaveg 
no scar except through the bark.” 

Probably one of the prettiest places on 
this unique farm is a maple grove of ten 
acres. Its owner has gone through it 
with a ladder and saw and trimmed every 
tree, and as @ bors of beauty it cannot 
be equalled and as a place for producin 
money there are few sap groves érount 
like it. 

“Some people tell me I am foolish to 
come out here and do these things at m 
age,’”’ said Mr. Burke as he climbed wit 
the writer to the highest point of the 
farm. ‘‘But,’’? he went on, “I want this 
place to mean something and to have 
people say kind things of me after I am 
gone, for T tsliove that this will be a place 
that will be much desired because of its 
productive value and unsurpassed loca- 
tion for many years. Mrs. Burke and I 
enjoy coming here and working. 

Blueberries are a small part of the fruit 
of the farm. For he has 150 cherry trees 
that he set out two years ago and some of 
them this year fiave many quarts of 
berries upon them. There are 40 plum 
trees; 300 young apple trees of various 
kinds; one-fourth of an acre of raspberries 








Mr. A. 8. Burke, of Maine, picking buckleberries from his eight acre pasture field. 








agoodsum. Hesawinanold maple grove 
with thick underbrush pleasure and prof- 
its. There were about eight acres of 
pasture with a lot of low bushes. In his 
roamings over his pasture he saw once in a 
while a blueberry bush. It was then that 
he saw the possibilities, and immediately 
he began to burn out the grass and old 
brush. He now has a field of blueberries 
that have already produced many dollars, 
worth of berries and another season it 
bids fair to produce about 200 bushels of 
these berries. Though they are of the 
wild type, the methods used by Mr. Burke 
have increased them in size. He keeps 
out all brush and weeds that would sap 
the vitality of the plants. It is commonly 
supposed that wild blueberries grow for 
the most part on flat ground, but not 
necessarily so, for Mr. Burke’s patch of. 
eight acres is about 1,000 feet above sea 
level. He plans to burn over the field 
once in five years and then waits one year 
for new growth. This field of berries is 
being enlarged by him simply by cutting 
down gray birch bushes and allowing the 
bushes to spread. 

The writer visited the place a few days 
ago, and Mr. Burke in a most hospitable 
manner showed him the place from its 
height. Mr. Burke appears to take a 
great deal of interest in his pine. He 
pointed out many small pines that he had 
trimmed and said: “Every one of these 
small pines there represents a dollar at 
interest.”” They were only about two 
inches through at the butt, but when Mr, 
Burke explained what they would do in a 
few years the writer saw the force of the 
argument. Other people on this place 
had never thought of these things. He 
trims each small tree considerably from 
the trunk to the top, leaving stubs about 
six inches long. In explaining why he did 
this, Mr. Burke said, ‘‘If the limb is cut 
elose to the trunk of the tree, in-a few years 
that place is grown over and then rots, 
and when the tree is cut for lumber there 





lis a damaged place in the boards. By 





and one acre of strawberries. No one 
questions but Mr. and Mrs. Burke work, 
but the wonder is how they do eo much. 
They have very little help — in the 
thickest of the berry picking. ‘The whole 
secret of the thing is to do everything well, 
is what Mr. Burke claims. One wonders 
how fruit trees can be made to grow 80 
rapidly as is seen up here. But it 18 
ea when one is told. Mr. Burke 

elieves in a lot of cultivation. Grass 
should be kept from all trees is his idea. 
As a labor saver in this respect somewhat 
he places around his trees a large amount 
of barn manure with straw. ‘This acts a8 
a mulch and at the same time keeps the 
grass down, and all the time a moisture 18 
given to the tree roots through this 
agency. This method has forced his 
trees to fruit bearing in some cases the 
first year after setting out, and the growth 
in a year nas been more than 18 inches. 

The home upon this place is equal to 
any home found in a village. It is finished 
throughout in the finest wood and hard- 
wood floors are found in every room. 

This place is situated three miles from 
a —_ village where Mr. Burke carries 
on a dry goods business which he manages 
besides this new enterprise. He is now 
about 70 years old, but ambition is 4 
keen with him now as when younger. 
ie to do and in doing does everything 
well, 


rome Strawberries 


You are invited to 
Everbearing Straw ee 





ou & w 
. by Parcel Post, so that you : 
see how large they are and test their fine flavor. Send today, 
THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY, Box 209 Osage, lon? 
Plants for summer setting new ready. 7 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


grown and Runser, for SEPTEMBER, 
Planting. Also Raspberry, Blackberry Plaats, Frajt 7* 


All leading varieties. Catal tree 4 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, R N.Y 
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Letters From the People. 


“Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.—Proverb. 
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Enemy to Scale. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have 
just read an article which sounds too 
good to believe. The article is in regard 
to the San Jose scale and a parasite which 
has been discovered that destroys the 
scale, and it is claimed that in Pennsyl- 
yania, when it was discovered by Dr. 
i. A. Surface, State Entomologist, about 
two years ago, that it has cleared up sev- 
ral counties of the pest. fant 

If this be true, what a great relief it 
would be to the many thousands of readers 
of Green’s Fruit Grower to know that a 
relief is —— from this awful pest. 
I hope to see this report confirmed in a 
future number of the Fruit Grower.— 
C. R. Johnson, Tenn. 


Editor’s Note: All I can say is that 
Dr. H. A. Surface is a reliable authority. 
I have no personal experience with this 
enemy of the San Jose scale. 

—_——__0-—_—- 
Making Use of Surplus Apples. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I read with interest 
an article .in the March issue of your 

aper, called ‘‘Apples for the Poor.” 
fsvime been born and living in a sity 
or large places most of my life, when 
came to live in the country I was amazed 
to see the waste of apples, especially 
every second year, and wished many times 
some way could be provided to give them 
to the poor. I have dried bushels of 








HARRISON'S APPLE TREES 
ARE HARDY AS AN OAK 


Every one of Harrisons’ 
trees planted last fall in a 
14-acre New York orchard with- 
stood 20 degrees below zero and were 
alive and growing on July 1, 1914. You 
need such trees in your orchard—let us 
help you get started on the Apple road. 
to wealth. Catalogue free. 
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Apples For Sale by the Barrel 


We often more orders for apples growa and barreled 
at Green's fruit farm than we can supply. We sugg-st that 
those who intend to order barrels of apples from Green's 
—~ farm for family use should send in theis orders with- 
out delay. 

We rar romise of a supply of carefully picked and 
packed apples of the follow ng varieties: Fall apples, 

uchesse, Fanny, Longfield, Red June, Black Detroit, 
Wolf River. Winter apples as follows: Mother, Mellon, 
Scheawassie Beauty, Spy, Blenheim Orange; Wisner’s 
Dessert, Baldwin. 

Our prices for Baldwins $2.50 per barrel. Prices for 
other more rare varieties $3.00 per standard size box, con- 
taining nearly a bushel. Address 


Green’s Nursery Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Fruit Lands Unexcelled 


Close to market. Delightful climate. 
Ideal homes. For information address 


State Board of Agriculture, 
Dover, Delaware. 








FRUIT GROWING, £232 renee 


and poultry raising and dairying are immense Z 

in Florida. To know Florida send to Floriua 

Homeseeker, 284 Cordova Street, St. Augustine, F'orida, 

for tree sample copy or 10 cents for three months’ trial 
- =e 
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them myself and send them in missionary 


barrels and boxes. Often they are the Hil 


first item mentioned in appreciation. 
Then there are always families nearby 
who are glad to have a basket full. Some- 
times we send a barrel to friends as a 
ift, people who could not afford to buy. 
also make quantities of apple jelly, 
which is an acceptable gift to friends, 
for Christmas gifts, and to the sick or 
oor. I hope this mee may be of 
elp to others.—Mrs. C. B. Kinney, N. Y. 





Flowers for the Living. 

Mr. Charles A. Green:—My Dear Sir:— 
We have been reading your Fruit Maga- 
zine for a number of years, but the one 
thing which appeals to us more than 
anything else are the personal articles 
written by yourself. 

We are great believers in the personal 
touch, and find no attractiveness in the 
impersonal manner in which many things 
are done in this world. By following 
your personal items, it is clear to us what 
you have been through in this life and 
the various experiences and difficulties 
you have conquered with unusual success. 

Yeu will pardon our writing in such a 
es way, and we would not do so, 

ut for the effect your articles have upon 
us. We hope your life and bealth will be 
long spared so you can continue the work 
in which you are engaged. Yours very 
truly, Chas. Nelson Dodge, N. Y. City. 


_—0O--—" 


How Not to Drown. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Two things 
among the array of usual good things 
in the Fruit Grower attract my attention 
thismonth. First: H.C. Bagby on Legis- 
lation, hits the nail on the head and it is 
time we took his advice. 

Second: F. H. Sweet gives timely advice 
but he doesn’t go far enough. The per- 
son that cannot swim when finding him- 
self in the deep water is not always in 
touch with the upturned boat, nor has 
he anything to cling to but air and water. 
Now air and water will keep him afloat 
for hours without any knowledge of swim- 
ming if he will promptiy get on his back 
lie straight and stiff with his head well 
thrown back so as to allow as much of 
the head as possible go under water, and 
just keep the mouth and nostrils above 
the surface of the water. Keep the hands 
and arms stretched down in the water 
and use the hands as he would oars, 
— the water slightly with the open 

ands as they are moved from side to side. 
Then take as much air into the lungs 
as possible and hold it there as long as 
he can without distress. When it must ge 
out let it go'with a quick blow and refill 
the lungs and it is impossible to sink. 
Breathe through the mouth as much as 
is necessary and not through the nose, 
for the nose carries any splash water too 
far back into the throat, while the mouth 
will catch the splash water and it is easy 
to spit it out without distress. If people 
will keep as full of air as possible: when 
in danger in deep water they cannot sink 
at all. The only necessary parts to keep 
above water are the mouth and nose. 
And they may go under without any 
danger all the time excepting when let- 
ting air into the lungs again. The main 
point is, don’t get rattled—keep your 
presence of mind and you won’t drown for 
a whole day.—John Gormly, Pa. 


_—_0---—_—- 


Wisconsin Better Than Illinois? 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I take your 
paper and read it for information on 
different subjects. I noticed on page 13 
of the June number a letter from a man 
in Wisconsin that we all think a little 
‘‘windy.’? He says that he keeps 40 cows 
and their calves till fit for veal, and some 
of the bull calves and the best heifer 
calves for cows, also some hogs and sheep, 
besides two hired men in winter and three 
in summer. In Illinois we have good 
land, as good as in Wisconsin, and I think 
we have some good farmers, but I never 
heard of anything like your Wisconsin 
farmer. We would like to know what he 
raises on his 60 acres that can supply feed 
for so many cattle and sheep, that will 
keep them all the year without buying 
any feed. In our country it can’t be done. 
We raise all kinds of grain here and clover 
does well. If poss ble let us know how 
he raises so much feed and if he pastures 
any of his land——James Moore, i. 


The article referred to in the June 
Fruit Grower is copied from the Kansas 
City Star and is entitled ‘Sixty Acres 
Enough.’’ The writer claims: to clear 
$2,000 each year.—Editor. 

——_9-—_——- 


A woman who owns eight thousand 
apple trees and knows how to make money 
from them is Mrs. Sue Howard Leake, of 
Winchester, Virginia, says The Outlook. 
She bought a run-down orchard from the 
profits of a successful boarding-house. 
and has brought it to a high'state of cul- 
ture. She personally supervises every 








detail of her business. 











‘Lowest Prices: 
Ever Made On 


World's Best Roofing 


Lightning-Proof, Fire-Proof, Rust-Proof, 
Rot-Proof Galvanized Steel Rooting 
Lasts As Long As tte Building Stands 


That’s the kind of a roof you want to invest 
im | your money in, isn’t it? 
All roofing you have ever bought had three 
im) cost prices—the first cost per square laid on 
| the roof—the cost per year for up-keep— 
ig the cost of property damage by leaks. 
| 4 Here, then, is real senng economy. 
Once a have purchascd and laid 
ia) Edwards Ti~htcote Galvanized Steel 4 
Roofing your roofing expense for that 
building is at an end for all time. 
Its cost per square is the lowest ever made. Has no 
= up-keep cost. Property protection absolute. Its ser- 
Fawords “Grip vice, as long as building stands. Always beautiful in 
appearance. Guaranteed Fire-proof, and Lightning- 
Proof.. Reducing the cost of your fire insurance, 


Edwards Exclusive Tightcote Process 
Makes Rust-Proof Roofing 
The Edwards process of galvanizing 


makes the zinc spelter practically one piece with the 
steel. No ordinary galvanizi 































Reo Cluster 
Steel Shingles 
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‘ormity. The 
timeafter the metcl has bccn sinmped and 
ized as heavily as the sides. Not the space of a pin-point on the steel is 
exposed to rain, snow, acids or anything that destroys a steel roof. 


How To Test Galvanizing 


Take a piece of any other bend ‘orth 
i You will then be able te 










; galvanized steel, 

Sine of queue pashan Gf D4 geveniing with the toawene this 
eon grea’ es e vanizing Wl e 

test toa piece of Edwards Tightcote Galvanized Steel ri Avey 

Roo: ou’ll find no not a space on the 

metal the size of a pin point exposed to rust. 


Edwards Patent | 
Interlocking Device } 


Prevents Warping, Buckling or Saumiemeen 
= Breaking, Protects Nail Holes Bx-~ 
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—They Can’t Leak or Rust Weather Board Siding 
This device not takes care of and contraction so that 
an EDWARDS Steel f never warps, buckles or breaks, but it is so 
designed that nai's are d-iven throuch the under layer of metal only— 
nail holes are protected from exposure—cannot rust. Nospecial tools 
experience needed to it—any one can de the . ; 
work—lay over if you wish. eas sig 
Reo Steel Shingles Sa. 
cost —outwear roofs and are “™ > 






less: three ordinary 
your joy and pride forever. A most beautiful roof. 
No matter what kind of a building you havein mind 
ARDS Tizitcote i 
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ture and sel many patterns of Ed 
Steel Shingles, Patented “Grip Lock”, Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
ted or galvanized, and all other 
Building Material. . 








4 ° Sidin; > . etc., 
kinds of the best grade of sheet metal 


Freight Paid Factory Prices 


Site he pestiioely: Senate Seely Seageenias peer ae ; 
You can’t afford to neglect investigation. we ask is a chance Say 
er the lowest prices ever _ABMI. 


to prove to you that we do indeed off: : 
made on the world’s best stecl roofing. Won’t you write today $4 
freight prepaid price and be convinced. Weare the largest manufac- @ 
and Steel Roofing in the world. Wooctsient topcase cae: 
em largest, most modern sheet-mctal plant in existence. 
We save you all in-bets iddl "8 
i, of our immense purchasing a 
bee yori ter iE bation we Freight — 
put, our prices are roc. e prepay freight a $ 
give you a binding guarantee against lightning losses. & 
FREE—Our Big Roofing Book 
) i No matter whether your building is a corn-crib, 
iy barn, shed or Scien bea oe instant con- 
sider investing your moncy in roofing of any kind ¥ 
until you have reccived our Roofing Book, illustra- ¥ 
_ ting and describing pe 2 conceivable kind of 
Sheet Metal Roofing and Building Material—and 
special offer and free samples of steel roofing, 
Postal or coupon brincs FREE copy 
of Roofing Book No. 854 . 
The Edwards Manufacturing Co, 
804-854 Pike St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
We simply — the right to 
prove to you that our prices 
are really the lowest ever 
made on the World’s - 
Best Roofing. Ask 4: 
us to serd you the 
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Who Sew. 


Patterns for Women 
: 041 f—-" 













1047-—-Ladies’ Eton Jacket. Cut in 5 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. It requires 2} yards of 44- 
inch material for a 36-inch size. Price 

1041—Ladies’ Three Piece Skirt, with or 
without ‘lunaic. Cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 
26, 28, 20 and 32 inches waist measure. 
It requires 5} yards of 36-inch material 
for a 24-inch size, to make skirt with 
tunic; without tunic, it will require 3 
yards. ‘The skirt measures 1} yards at 
the lower edge, in a medium size. Price 


“Saamennes) * 





1050—Girls’ Dress. Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. It requires 3% yards 
of 44-inch material for a 10-year size. 
Price 10c. 

9722—Girls’ Dress. Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. Itrequires 3} yards of 
44-inch material for a 10-year size. 
Price 10e. 





1007-9920—Ladies’ Cape Coat Suit. Cape 
Coat 1007 cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium 
and large. Skirt 9920 cut in 6 sizes: 22, 
24, 26, 23, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 
Cape Coat requires 3§ yards of 54-inch 
material for a medium size, and 4} 
yards of. 24-inch material will be re- 
quired ior the skirt for a 24-inch size. 
The skirt measures 114 yards at its 
lower edge. TWO separate patterns, 
10c for EACH pattern. 

1044—Ladies’ Dress. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 4), 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
It requires 6} yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. The skit measures 
1f yards at the lower edge. Price 10c. 





1029—Ladies’ Combination. 
of ECamisole and drawers. Cut in 3 
sizes: Small, medium and large. It re- 
quires 3§ yards of 36-inch material for 
a medium size. Price 10c. 

1042-1034—Ladies’ Costume. Waist 1042 
cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 33, 40, 42 and 44 

inches bust measure. Skirt 1034 cut in 


Consisting 














6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 22 inches 
waist measure. It requires 6} yards of 
40-inch material for the entire gown, 
for a medium for a medium size. The 
skirt measures 2144 yards at the lower 
edge, with plaits drawn out. This calls 
for TWO separate patterns, 10c for 
EACH pattern. 
Ord t 

Inches. “Address Green's Fruit Grower Co. 


_——_0--—-—-—— 
Household Pointers. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Lydia Minton Locke. 

So much dust es its way into the 
closets is annoying. It can be almost 
completely prevented by tacking a half- 
inch strip of heavy flannel or felt on the 


casing where the door will close tightly- 


against it. 

Glass fruit jars make excellent recep- 
tacles for such articles as coffee, tapioca, 
rice and starch. The contents can be 
seen at a glance and they eng an 
attractive appearance on the pantry 


shelves. There are usually some slight] 


damaged jars that are not suitable for ar 


air-tight fruit. 

In these days when the high cost’ of 
living stares us in the face at every turn 
nothing should go to waste, not even the 
paraffin off the top of the jelly glasses 
when they are opened. Rinse carefull 
in water and keep away from the dust till 
there are several pieces. Place on the 
stove with a pint of water and let come to 
a boil. When cold the paraffin will rise 
to the top and is as good as new. 

The selection of a wedding or Christmas 
gift is not an easy matter, especially when 
one has a slender purse. But it must be 
remembered the most acceptable gift does 
not always represent the largest outlay 
of cash. Perhaps a laundry bag, or some 
similar article made at home that others 
think too insignificant and common, may 
fill an actual want. It is not a bit too 
early to think of the holiday gifts, but 
make them during leisure moments and 
lay carefully away. 

When the carpets are past use the 
housewife who considers the proper sani- 
tation of Ler home will not think of re- 
placing them. Instead she will buy art 
squares, which can be taken up and 
cleaned quickly and thoroughly. A carpet 
harbors dust and germs, and cannot be 
properly cleaned by mere sweeping. 
The cost of an ordinary carpet invested in 
a square will be a convenience and com- 
fort for many years. 


In the average home there are far too 
many ornaments. Every nook and corner 
may be filled with cheap articles and the 
walls literally covered with cheap pictures. 
Such an array does not in the least add to 
the decorative effect, but gives an aspect 
of confusion and stuffiness. Throw out 
all the souvenir canes, pennants and other 
gewgaws. One calendar in a room is 
enough. Avoid too many small pictures, 
and above all else avoid cheap posters 
with advertising matter. 


Do not attempt to wash the bean pot 
or any utensils that are hard to clean the 
exact minute they are emptied. A dish 
in which a pudding has been baked will 
wash easily after soaking twenty-four 
hours. Life and energy are by far too 
valuable to waste, when water and a few 
hours’ delay will make the work so much 
easier. Fill them soon as the contents 
are removed. 


- If there are lunches to be put up, waxed 
paper is almost a necessity. When this 
is not at hand, paper napkins or thin 
manila wrapping paper answers the 
purpose. Wrap each article separately, 
thus preventing any one article flavoring 
or scenting the others. It is anything 
but appetizing to open a lunch and find 
that pie filling has mixed with everything 
else and that the sandwiches have. fallen 
apart. Cold lunches are none too tempt- 
ing, even when they are packed in the best 
possible manner. 
———-0-—_— 


Canned Corn—Cut raw corn from cob 
and fill cans. Take a spoon and press 
down thoroughly. Put on covers loosely. 
Put cans in wash boiler with something 
under. Fill up with cold water and boil 
four hours. Remove to back of stove 
and when cool enough to handle seal and 
put, away. 
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Blueberry Biscuit—Two cupfuls of 


flour, one and one-half teasoponfuls of 
baking powder, one-half cupful of sugar, 
cantell teaspoonful of salt, one egg, one 
eupful of milk, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter and one cupful of blue- 
berries. Bake in gem pans. 
O-—--—- 

Grape Catsup. 

Stew five pounds of ripe grapes very 
slowly until soft. Strain through a sieve, 
add two and one-half pounds of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of cinnamon, allspice, 
and pepper, one tablespoonful of cloves 
and salt and one pint of vinegar. Boil 
until thick, and bottle. Delicious with 
cold meats. 


——_0o—_——_ 

Crabapple Jelly. 

Wash the apples and drain until dry, 
then cut into halves, leaving on the skin 
and cores. Cover with cold water, add 
one sliced orange to each pound of fruit, 
and cook until the apples are soft. Strain 
through a thin cloth, then through a 
thicker one. Measure the juice, and boil 
twenty minutes, skimming often, then 
d one pint of sugar for each pint of 
juice, and when this is dissolved boil 
twenty minutes longer, or until it jellies 
when dropped on a cold plate. 


———_0-—-—__—-—- 
Salmon Souffle. 


Remove all the bones, skin and oit from 
a can of salmon, then beat it with a fork 
until it is light. Now add three well- 
beaten eggs, and pepper and salt to taste. 
Stir cracker crumbs into half a cupful of 
milk, and spread over the top. Stick bits 
of butter over all, and bake about twenty 
minutes in a hot oven. If liked, add a few 
cracker crumbs to the fish, but if you do 
this roll them fine and stir a little baking 
powder into them before adding them to 
the fish. 





——_O0-——__—_——_ 
Spiced Plums. 


Wash and prick each plum with a needle, 
but do not break the skin. Use only 
sound, firm plums. Weigh, and to every 
seven pounds of plums allow four pounds 
of sugar, one pint each of good cider 
vinegar and water. Heat the. sugar, 
vinegar and water, skim; put in the plums 
and the following spices tied loosely in a 
thin muslin bag: One tablespoonful each 
of ground cinnamon and whole cloves and 
two blades of mace. Keep just at the 
boiling or simmering point until the 
plums are tender; but do not allow to cook 
so fast as to break them. Pack carefully 
in jars, pour in the pickle and seal. 





—_—_--" 

Peach Marmalade—Peel and stone 
peaches. The smaller or yellow varieties 
will serve for this. Weigh the pared and 
pitted fruit, allowing to every pound of it 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar, and 
cook the fruit by itself for three-quarters 
of an hour, stirring it constantly. At the 
end of this time turn in the sugar and cook 
for ten or fifteen minutes, taking off any 
scum which may arise to the top. You 
may either put it up at this stage or you 
may add to it the kernels of a dozen or so 
of peach stones chopped fine, and the 
juice of a lemon for every three pounds of 
fruit, or you may put in a tablespoon of 
preserving brandy for every pound of 
fruit. With any treatment the marmalade 
is delicious. There should be a good deal 
of extra juice, and if this is dip out 
after the addition of the sugar and of any 
flavoring and sealed in bottles it makes 
a fine sauce for baked or boiled puddings. 


—_—_———0O-———_ 
Electricity to Shell Peas. 


The largest electrically operated pea- 
vining plant in the world is located in the 
village of Wallace, Mich. Five pea- 
viners were in operation this season and 
the number will be increased to fifteen 
next year. During the 1913 season one 
of the canning factories alone bought 
$35,000 worth of green peas from the 
farmers of the vicinity. The green-pea 
vines are hauled in to the viners at Wallace 
by wagon. After being threshed, they 
are then loaded into boxes without 
handling. i 

To shell peas properly the viners must 
be run at a certain epee. If the speed 
is too slow some o: the pods will not be 
opened, and if too fast the peas become 
bruised and are rendered unsuitable for 


Household Hints. 


Stir flour and milk with a fork to prevent 
lumping in Tt. 

To cut hard-boiled eggs in smooth 
slices, dip the knife in water. 

f pears are insipid, add a few bits of 
orange peel when baking. 

Cake will be softer, lighter and finer 
pom if, instead of using all butter, part 

ard is used. 

When buying - les choose those that 
weigh heavily. 3 are the best and 
there is less waste in large ones than in 
small ones. 

Potatoes will have a delicious flavor 
if you put a little sugar, as well as salt, 
in the water when boiling. 

Hiccoughs in children may be cured by 
mixing sugar and vinegar and giving in 
small doses. 

When boiling beets, peas, squash, corn 
or turnips, a little sugar in the water will 
improve them. 

ot vinegar will remove paint from 
cotton clothing. Equal parts of ammonia 
and oe of turpentine will take paint 
out of clothing, no matter how hard or 
dry. Saturate the spot two or three 
times and wash out in soap-suds. Acid 
spots in cotton or wool may be removed 
by touching the spot with spirits of harts- 
horn. Spots of an alkali nature are 
removed by moistening with vinegar or 
tartaric acid. 

When preparing a baked dish which is 
to be covered with bread crumbs and 
browned in the oven, always melt the 
butter and mix with the crumbs before 
spreading them on the top. In this way 
you avoid the uneven appearance often 
seen on dishes where the Putter has been 
dotted around after the crumbs have been 
sprinkled. 


Special Announcement 


We will forward, on receipt of 5c, the Fall 
er of ee be aeme Dressmaker, i : i 
the latest Embroidery Designs, as well as 
hundreds of designs of garments for Misess, 
Women and Children, and containing two pages 
on Hints on Home Dressmakin 

Be sure and order this book. A 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
Woman’s Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 


























GELAT 
50 PINT BOX-$1.00 

— TO YOU BY PARCEL POST 
teed purest; qv ickest; crys- 
tal-like; best. - 
“OX-TEAM” ing, cooking or straini ere 
Grove, Fla. “Best 

ever used”. Mrs. Dill, Portland. Ore. * : 
ont it.” Mra Gallagher, St Lovis, Ms: *f Beken Por oe 
Team,” Send 10». AT ONCE for a full quart peckare to try. 
H. E, SWIFT CQ., 129 So. Hudson St,, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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HANDIEST help 
ever invented 
for home dressmak- 
ing, as it assures ab- 
solute accuracy and 
style in the correct 
“hang”’ of the skirt. 
It can be adjusted 
to any height ond 
easily used by pro- 
fessional or begin- 
ner. Heretofore all 
irt gauges were 

Ts 








right length and pin 
it up ali ready to 
hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, marking 
and turning toa minimum. It prevents expensive 
mistakes, savés time, work, worry and more than its 
cost on the first skirt made. It is made of nicely 

lished, nickle plated steel and will last a lifetime. 
ftis also an excellent chalk marker. 


DIRECTIONS — Set ga on the floor so that the 
skirt will fall over the long wire, making it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under, 
so that the long wire will come insice the fold, a8 
shown in a bigot and * bg hem 4je pees. 
uge along repeat. iy-Hem 
can easily be used as a chalk marker also, Place the 
uge with the long wire finger outside and against 
the and simply draw chalk along the wire 
I guide or rule. 


wise, using the wire as or 


aun How TO ha IT FREE ¥ 
one year’s subscription — new, renewa 
extension — and_ this splendid gauge —e worth 
e—is yours without cost. now 
before you foret it— only 50e-— and while we can 
furnish the gauges, A : 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, - Rochester, N. Y- 





canning.—Electrical World. 
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‘The Apple. 

Of all the fruit beneath the sun 

The Apple sure is in the lead; 
So staplechas this fruit me— 

The Apple's “Monarch” sure, indeed. 
When other fruit has passed away, 

The Apple still its part will lay’ 
There's a million barreis stored, they say, 

And, oh! how much that fruit we need. 
In so many ways the Apples used, 

It’s worth, no fruit, could e’er surpass; 
’T will keep a year if never brui 
And it is loved by the mass. 
Their colors bright do please the eyes, 

Its taste will make the spirit rise; 
And, oh! the lovely apple pies, 

And who gets ti of apple-sass? _ 

—Albert E. Vassar, St. Louis. 


ns 
Eternal Nagging. 

As I do not cook much now I cannot 
send an original idea in that line, but I do 
go away sometimes, and will offer some 
notes on that. Not long since I was at a 
home where there was only one child—a 
daughter about twelve. Suddenly she 
cried out: ‘Do, mamma, please be quiet. 
[am doing the very best tcan and you are 
scolding me all the time.’”’? The mother 
was & nagger, a veritable scold. In olden 
times they fastened such on a ducking 
stool over the water to wash the sin away 
—a few descendants still live, says Tribune 
Farmer. 

Later on John, the husband, appeared, 
and then the nagging . to work again. 
Why did you do this? Why don’t you do 
that? He looked as though good victuals 
were wasted on him, for the naggin 
process was wearing him away, flesh an 
spirit. I thought: ‘Poor woman, it would 
be hard to have.a brain without a tongue, 
but deliver us from a tongue without a 
brain. 

In case John was a little stubborn and 
could not see that his wife needed help 
would it not be better to use the rule of 
the statesman or captain of industry— 
diplomacy (or call it tact, if you like)? 

For instance, -if you have a large wash 
on hand and he has the laborious task of 
going to the city or taking a trip to the 
country, make the proposition that he 
help you in the forenoon, and you ride 
with him in the afternoon. He may say: 
“Before I’ll come down to that, I’ll have 
it done.’ But he doesn’t need to come 
down. The Book says: ‘The 
husband is the head of the household,” 
but it also says, ‘“‘The wife shall be a 
crown to her husband,” and we all know 
that the crown is just above the head of 
the good wife who never—nags. 





——O-—__—— 
Nerve and Nerves. 


It’s only the difference of a letter in the 
word, but @ difference of infinite magni- 
tude in the reality. The woman with 
nerve and the woman with nerves. ‘The 
latter worries about everything, not only 
herself, but everybody with whom she 
comes in contact; she is restless, fretful 
and faultfinding; her life is a turmoil 
which usually ends with a doctor, a sani- 
iarium or nervous prostration. 

But @ woman with nerve is afraid of 
nothing. She has the courage of her 
convictions; she is a live wire continually 
giving shocks. Passionate, impetuous 
often, she does not stop to count the cost. 
She will move heaven and earth to gain 


ask questions in a packed assemblage 
that make even the men squirm. She is 
progressive. Nothing can_ stop her. 
There is only one letter’s difference in 
the words, yet there is a world of difference 
in the types they represent.—Evening 
Sun. 


——_O—_—- 
Why Girls Don’t Marry. 
Thomas Van Buren, in Leslie’s. 
“There are 750,000 men and women in 
New York under 35, most of them under 
30, who are not married and, as far as 
appearances go, do not intend to get 
married.” 
_ Go into any theater in any large Amer- 
ian city and note the rows of young 
women sitting together and the corre- 
sponding groups of men. They are not 
coupled. off. y are they not coupled 
of, as in the smaller cities? Simply 
because the modern girl has developed an 
extravagance that the young man refuses 
tostand for. She must have a $2.00 seat; 
she expects a box of American Beauties 
with it; if the weather is bad, a taxi is 
tequired; and if her escort does not take 
her to a lobster palace after the show, he 
is regarded as ‘a cheap one.”’ 
And the same —. goes on after mar- 
tiage, even if the husband’s salary is 
small. He must go on working, of course, 
but she is to be henceforth a lady» She 
nust have her maid, her laundress; her 
essmaker, and she frets because she 
no automobile. And when the poor 
devil at the desk begins to show a waning 
enthusiasm over married life, she suspects 
that there is another woman in the case! 


_——_Oo-—_— 
All of Same Flesh and Blood. 
“The vast variety of faces—no two of 


them alike—is indicative of the vast 
Yariety of human characters and condi- 
lions and apparently an intimation of the 


Need of charity, patience and sympathy 


in the effort to understand one another 
and the duty of being true to our own 
individuality. We.are very:prone, under 
the influence of narrow experience, prej- 
udice, class feeling, personal dislike or 
self interest, to we? a this and to imagine 
that others are of a different flesh and 
blood from ourselves. But the sight of a 
brother’s face, modeled in the same lines 
as ours, should ever recall us to our duty 
of erty and love. 

“The face is the outward register of 
the working of the invisible spirit within. 
It is the dial of the clock and the mirror of 
the soul, How sorrow darkens it; how joy 


‘lights it up. How fear blanches it, anger 


distorts it, crime hardens it, vice d es 
it, envy and jealousy sour it, and great 
responsibilities sharpen and strengthen 
it. True we often make mistakes in 
reading faces. The human breast is a 
great place to lock secrets in, and many 
a face is an impenetrable mask. Some 
day the mask will be stripped off and we 
shall stand revealed just as we are. It 
were well, before that day comes, that 
we should really be what we shall wish 
to be thought.”’ 
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Apple Tree Planted by Johnny Apple- 





On the farm of Samuel Hoover, north- 
east of Spiceland, Ind., in a small body 
of original forest, stands the stump of an 
apple tree which grew from seed planted 
by John Chapman, or Johnny Appleseed, 
as he was familiarly called, more than one 
hundred years ago. When the first set- 
tlers came to this place, the main part of 
the tree, poses of which may be seen 
lying on the ground, was bearing apples. 

Josiah T. Unthank, of this place, Bays 
that more than sixty years ago, when a 
small boy he ate apples from this tree. 
A small area around the tree had been 
cleared of the larger timber, and in early 
times grapevines flourished there that 
were not of the common wild variety. 


ppleseed is not known. 


The upright preston in this picture is|} 
e original tree, which is 
iP) 


a sprout from t 
the only one anywhere in this part o1 the 


country, so far as is known, which orig- | 


inated from the planting of this pioneer 
horticulturist. : 
Note:—I saw your account of this man 


in a recent issue of your paper. This| #4 


may be of some value to prove your 


assertions.—From Indianapolis News, by |} 


M. C. Riddle. 
ee 


Orchard Notes. 
Don’t allow the weeds to go to seed. 
Gather seeds and nuts for planting next 
spring. 


Be careful not to pasture the meadow Pe 


too closely this fall. 

Use lawn clippings as mulch for ber- 
ry bushes after they have been trimmed 
and cultivation has ceased. 

There is such a distinct gain from plant- 
ing the small fruits in the fall that the 
practice ought to be ee. 

If a man does not 
a tree, he can with safety at least cut 
out all 
free from weeds and underbrush. 


The best. way to clean up an orchard |} 
after the fruit has been picked, is to |) 


turn on the sheep. They will dispose of 
pect f windfall or apple that has been 
overlooked by the pickers. 

There is a very close relationshi 
after being gathered and the way they 


are handled in gathering. A bruise, ever 
so slight, gives the spores of the different 


apple rots a splendid place to germinate | BX 


and begin their growth. An insect injury 


does likewise. In the harvesting of apples, | R:) 


as well as other fruits, they should not 
be thrown into a basket or box, nor should 


they be hauled in the bed of a wagon|{ 
unless they are put into baskets or boxes. |.¥ 
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in accordance with the President’s recommenda- 
a more liberal extension nag 
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€rops stock. That’s when settle with 
all or part in 6 or 9 months or a year if cb ag pista 
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60th Anniversary Sale 
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a ee Aaverey Sate meuns gett 2 gah e- 
_ ment— an unusual money-saving * 
world’s markets, bought hom ng Gentuatiod 


i Outputs, placed all our energies and our Ten Million Dol- 
ler Purchasing P behind precedented which 
tan only be summed ap in the ane wack UNEQUALED! 
RDER AS MUCH AS YOU LIKE 

jg Roeeiiily siveation? ome and prices shown here are only 





during our great 60th Anniversary Order one or all of 
Don’t send a penny in advance or make of any kind. 

utely good—and it is wide No redtape—no 

—no extra 


The Free Souvenir Bargain Book shows everything in home furnish- 

colors—patterns and ponte OS cae Itis be Sraperies, in : 

Stocks of Foraiture, Carpeta, Proves, Sliver wase—overything: in teens fesalshioeetmons 
times the size of the largest city stores. 

Don’t Fail to Write a Postal Today For Your FREE Copy and 

Special Farm Credit Plan. 











GC A NGS for FRUITS, SYRUPS 
eg and HONEY 
tout Pies ALSO FRUIT JARS, LABELS AND SUPPLIES 


‘e any size order. Write today for illustrated price list stating kind and quantity wanted 
RATIONAL CAN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Distributing warehouses at Chattanooga, Tenn., and Galveston, Texas. 
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her point, She will address a meeting, A ye me eaey meso pisnind by Selany - 


ow how to prune ZN 


the suckers and keep. the ground | } 


be-| & 
tween ‘the rapidity at which apples decay | { 
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You Can Gan 
and Make Money 


Canning plants in the home or orchard pay in some cases 
300% profit. The season for canning is upon us. Canning at 
home and in the orchard both for home consumption and com- 
mercial purposes is one of the most profitable parts of fruit 
growing. Recognizing this new and important feature of the 
fruit business, we have prepared a very valuable little booklet on 
the subject. 

The text matter is taken from the highest authorities, which 
include the Experiment Stations and actual experience of fruit 
growers who are making large profits by canning at home. We 
want our readers to have the benefit of this valuable little book- 
let and will send it to any of our subscribers without cost who 
will renew their subscription now. 

No matter when your subscription expires just send us 50c 
for one year, which will be added to the time already paid for, 
and we will extend your subscription a whole year and send you 
the canning book free. 

Your book is ready to be mailed immediately upon receipt 
of your subscription renewal. It will pay you to can and you 
can. The little book tells how. GET IT NOW. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 
Service Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 
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16 
easily pay the balance by raising poultry | PROF 
and fruit near a good market. : FR 
True, a good market is half of the battle, G 
but if one can raise as valuable a product Gird 
as fruit. and poultry he can easily find a be do. 
commanding market. It requires but from proper 
three to five years to mature fruit trees is alm 
to bearing age, and in the meantime he § apple, 
can grow poultry and keep up every ex- plum a 
pense and with careful management lay same ¢ 
up a few dollars. When the fruit trees is bee 
0] begin bearing he can soon be realizing § wound 
eave you money double profit. A rit 
fee ‘Ka OMG FENCE MACH. CO. Where fruit trees are grown along with § wide sl 
EK ae a = they mature more rapidly, begin the tru 
earing earlier and at the same time the used tl 
F ARM FENG & — —_ serpent gr abe om ey the ba 
the early chicks, and coo e for the soft m 
41 INCHES HIGH late broods. Hence poultry and fruit § formed 





100 other styles of 21 
, Poultry and 

Lawn Fencing direct CENTS 

from at_save-the- 

t-prices. Our }4 ROD 


dealer’s-; 
large catalog is free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 206 Muncie, Ind 


mp _ POULTRY PAPER $2:2°" 


periodica!, 
up-to-« ate; 
tells all you want to know about care and 
management of ultry for pleasure or 
profit. Four months for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 121. SYRACUSE. W. Y. 
VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dorr, 


Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’ 
60 page book 10c. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


_ Whatis Your Family Worth to you? If it 
is worth the best you can afford in house and 
food and clothes, is it not worth tle best in 
reading as well? Regular price of The Youth’s 
Companion is $2.00 per year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
What is a publication like Green’s Fruit 
Grower worth to you each year? Our readers 
tell us that it is the best monthly magazine 
that comes to their homes, 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


The Youth’s Companion one year 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year for $2.10. 


Address GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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to distribute 
100 FREE 
No money 


Will Pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 


pkes. Perfumed Borax Soap Powder em ng friends. 
required. D. Ward Company, 222 Institute Pl., Chi 


MONEY - MAKING FARMS 


21 States; $15 to $50 an acre; live stock and tools 

often included to settle quickly. More for your 

money in productive land near markets here 

today than elsewhere on earth. Get the facts. Big 

Illustrated Bargain Sheet free. E. A. Strout Farm 

Agency, Station 1233, 47 West 34th 8t., New York 
ty. 














Poultry Notes. 

Late_hatched chicks mvst be fed by 
themselves, not with the larger stock. 

In’ building eouy houses do not 
neglect to provide for fresh air. Be sure 
to avoid draughts. Fresh air and draughts 
do not mean the same thing. 

It is poor economy to feed spoiled food 
to the poultry. They may contract 
disease or become poisoned. Burn all 
decomposed food st 

There is no better gir slayer than an 
ounce of carbolic acid added to a pail of 
whitewash. Give the walls and ceiling 
of the hen house a good coating, working 
it in rather thick in all cracks and crevices. 

Market the fowls you do not intend to 
winter while the price still holds good. 
Those you do not intend to keep are best 
marketed before they molt 

Repair the poultry houses now, if eggs 
are desired in winter The first cold 
weather should find all in good condition. 
New fowls should be purchased. New 
blood is necessary for the flocks no matter 
what the breed is, and their purchase 
should not be delayed beyond September. 


at once. 


—l0—_——— 
The Postal Trade in Eggs. 

One subject that ought to receive more 
attention from county agents is the de- 
velopment of a produce trade through 
arcel post, says American Cultivator. 
t is hoped that many of our readers will 
take up this subject now while the whole 
field is open. It is likely there are good 
profits in it for the man going into the 
field first and making a determined start 
at building up a desirable trade. 








International Harvester 
Manure Spreaders 


you cannot point to one detail in 

International Harvester spreaders 
that will not do its work well in actual 
Every part is 
strong and durable, built for long life 


field and yard service. 


and good, even spreading. 


Among the features that will interest you 
are these: Simple protected beater driving 
mechanism, all of steel; load carried on rear 
axle, insuring traction; reversible gear and 
worm; low, easily loaded box, with ample 


clearance underneath; end gate, preventing 
clogging of beater while driving to the field, etc. 

All styles are in the I H C spreader line, high and 
low, endless and reverse apron, and various sizes 
Our catalogues will tell 
Write for them and let us tell you also 


for small and large farms. 
you more. 


where you may see I H C manuresp 














readers, 
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THRESHER 


thresher, bot It doesn’t coat much, Surprising bow easy you 









A business of this kind under present 
conditions ought to grow fast, and some 
farmers are likely to find in due time that 
almost without knowing it they have 
started a big trade for themselves and 
their neighbors or even for associated 
farmers in the neighbcring towns. The 
two classes who should be brought to- 
gether are those who live in the city where 
there is no chance to get fresh produce 
and the producer who y ob so far from 
express service that he cannot ship his 
produce in the regular way to the com- 
mission trade. These two classes are 
both extremely dissatisfied parties. 


eee, 
Fruit and eats a Paying Combina- 
tion. 
_ Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. Underwood. 


I have often wondered if many day 
laborers have ever stopped to think what 
could be made in growing fruit and poul- 
try together. With such a combination 
as this they could easily make their living 
and soon accumulate considerable surplus 
morey with only about one tenth the 
amount of work required working by the 
day. The growing of poultry, however, 
is @ very insignificant business in the esti- 








eo together are most remunerative. 
better combination could not be con- 
solidated on one tract of land. 

An ideal location for a ponlees: and fruit 
farm is land that is well drained, either 
naturally or tiled. Land that is poorly 
drained proves not to be profitable for 

ruit or ultry. Poult cannot be 

grown and kept healthy on low, wet land. 
Damp quarters for poult produces 
almost win 4 disease to which poultry is 
subject, such as roup, cholera, etc., while 
fruit soon contracts blight, scab and other 
diseases peculiar to fruit culture. 


There is plenty of well drained land 
throughout the country that would make 
ideal poultry and furit land, and why the 
millions of poor people in our cities do 
not practice country living on these ideal 
spots where they can breathe the cool, 
refreshing air is a profound mystery to 
me. ge | is plentiful and one can get 
loans on this land at 4 to 6 per cent. 
interest, and with close, conversative 
handling of the business the land will 
soon be his own. Independence will 
everlastingly crown his efforts. 

Some will no doubt say, ‘That looks 
nice on paper.”” Yes, but it’s real facts— 
not fiction. I am speaking from personal 
an I personally know of several 
others who started in this way, and are 
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mation of some people. In fact a great 
many really suppose there is no money 
in poultry, but fortunately their con- 
clusions are wide of the mark. Indeed 
the poultry business to-day is a mighty 
power, so also is the fruit business. The 
two industries go well together. Where 
they are handled along conservative busi- 
ness lines there is double money to be 
made on the same plot of ground. 

There is no ‘get-rich-quick’? scheme 
about poultry or fruit, but a handsome 

rofit can be made at the business of rais- 
ing fruit and poultry together, as my expe- 
rience as well as the experience of a great 
many others has proven. Fruit is be- 
para | more and more profitable every 
year, for the reason that there is being a 
greater demand, due to the increase of 
population. The same is likewise true 
of the poultry business. When I started 
raising poultry and fruit I had very little 
means, and thesame is true of the ma, ority 
of those who are now making money out 
of the business, while those who started 
with unlimited means invariably faiied. 
The “top round” one will find is the wrong 
end of the ladder'to start from to reach 
the goal of any profession. Hence the 
man of unlimited means—the man who 
earns his daily bread by the sweat of his 
brow—is the man who will make a success 
and is the one who should start in the 
poultry and fruit business, beginning, of 
course, on a small scale and increasing 
his business as his experience and knowl- 
edge will warrant. 

Not long since I was speaking on this 
subject with a laboring man, and his excuse 
for not taking up the business for a liveli- 
hood was ‘“‘no land to start on.”’ Possibly 
this is the great bugbear with hundreds 
of would-be poultry and fruit men. But 
one can overcome this obstacle by renting 
a few acres until he-can accumulate a 
sufficient amount to enable him to make 
the first payment. If he can make one 
payment on a small tract ef land he can 


to-day the leading citizens of their com- 
munity, having good bank accounts, their 





credit good, and reputations of the very 

best, all brought about by intelligently peng 
conducting poultry and fruit growing ALL-Lea 
on close, conservative business lines. Here’s th 
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fession for women to follow is the claim 
of Miss Elsie Williams, who is appearing 
in a dramatic sketch at the theater. 

Miss Williams, three years ago, went 
into this line of work with a chum, on 4 
farm near the Poconto mountains, 2 
Pennsylvania. She made a success 0 
the venture, which was conducted sciet- 
tifically on a large scale, but yielded to 
the demands of her manager that she 
return to the stage. So she sold out. 

“We read considerable in the magazines 
about the possibilities of a chicken farm, 
and in other publications we see ridicule 
heaped on the chicken farm idea. We are 
told by those who would scare folks out 
that there is no money in the chicken 
farm idea until it has been in operation 
some time, but we made it go.” 

—_——_0-—-—-—-—_——— 
Choose the Busy Hens. 

The average hen lays only seventy-five 
eggs a year. These seventy-five eggs, 
the average price, would be werth a little 
more than a dollar. At the present price 
of feed, it costs all of a dollar and a 
to feed a hen for a year. Hence the mam 
gin, said W. A. Lippincott, Professor Poul- 
try Husbandry at the Kansas Agricultural 
College recently, appears on the wrolé 
side of the ledger. 
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It means that men who expect to make 
money in production must, select for ELECT 
layers hens that are above the average: amos. Cat. 
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PROF. H. E. VAN DEMAN’S NOTES 
FROM RURAL NEW YORKER. 
GIRDLING TREES BRINGS FRUIT. 

Girdling trees to make them bear can 
be done successfully and safely if the 
propa precautions are observed. There 
1s ost no danger whatever in girdling 
apple, pear and quince trees, but peach, 
plum and cherry trees would die from the 
same operation at the same time. This 
is because they do not heal over the 
wounds as the ye fruit trees do, 

A ring of bark from one to four inches 
wide should be taken out entirely around 
the trunk of the tree, but care should be 
used that the slimy cam bium layer under 
the bark is not mutilated. From this 
soft matter the new wood and bark are 
formed, The interruption of the circu- 


ORCHARD ON LOW LAND. 


I set out an orchard three years ago 
this spring, plowing under an old sod, 
which in the low places was moss grown. 
Part of the field is high and part low, soil 
dark in color but sandy, water settles in 
the low places. I set the field to Wealthy 
apples, filling with currants and goose- 
berries. The latter nearly all died within 
a year. The trees are all alive, but have 
made practically no growth, and currants 
the same. Last spring’I set black rasp- 
berries where the gooseberries died. What 
does the soil need? I have several bar- 
rels of droppings from the henhouse, and 
that is all, as what fertilizer I have from 
the barnyard I wish to use in a young 
cherry orchard where I intend to put 
corn.—G, W. N., Michigan. 
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lation is what checks the growth and 
causes the formation of fruit buds much 
more abundantly than would naturally 
occur. 

To run a knife simply through the bark, 
making a ring around the tree in one or 
two places, will have considerable effect. 
So will binding wire very tightly around 
the trunk or a branch and removing it 
after the season of growth is overs. It 
chokes off the circulation in some measure, 
and causes fruit-bud formation. But the 
removal is necessary, or there might be 
permanent injury. 









Ruthstein’s LATEST T 
Leather-Tapped “Steels”’ 


The only Praciical, Comfortable, Light, 
Long - Wearing, Waterproof 
GENERAL SERVICE SHOE for Men and 
Boys. One Pair Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs 
ALL-' : 


Here’s the Best and Only “year-round,” “all-pur. 
pose” Shoe ever invented. Warm in win' i: 
summer—Always dry pely. Made in all size. 
and heights — for Men, sizes 5 to 12; 6, 9, 12 and 1u 
inches high; for Boys, sizes 1 to 4. For Farmers, 
Mechanics, SUE: braces ul and go Men, sabes. 
ers, Fruit egetable Growers, Sportsmen. ic 
World’s Greatest Work Shoe--Play Shoe--School Shoc 


SAVE YOUR HEALTH AND MONEY 
_No More Big Doctor's Bills 
No More Big Shoe Bilis 
chat Pad rice Me sure hard ome 
twisted, leaky shoes. No more Rheu- 


Lumbago, Sciatica, and " 
Soe Lt Gob Sa 







‘Always 


STEEL SHOE BOOK—FREE 
“The Sole of Steel’”’ and this 
ful money-saving Shoe with its Process, ‘wear- 
fs few cents. Tha choc of the 
the si ,e that n makes care name Age 2 
at Proteets ‘Your ._ It 
tells how Y m 


sea ee aas TRY MY = STEELS 
TEN DAYS, FREE, Address your postal to 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN 
The Steel, Shoe Man, Dept. 37 Racine, Wis. 
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PATENTS 
HERB EVac eves 


for all diseases, worth § only 10 cents. 
ind. Herb Gardens, Box Hammond, Ind. 
Men with 
Co., Patent 
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Works, Cleveland, O. 
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;}on any of them as I have observed them. 


It is very evident that at least the 
lower only of the ground set to orchard 
is too low for any of the fruits planted on 
it. My advice is to put it to meadow, 
especially Red-top grass and Alsike clo- 
ver, and plant the fruits desired on higher 
land. round that moss grows ,on is 
almost sure to be unsuitable for ordinary 
fruijs, and the fact that water stands 
on it is very good evidence of its unsuit- 
ability. If it is practicable to drain the 
land it might be made fit for orchard trees 
and bush fruits. Even in that case it 
may be sour and need an application of 
lime to ‘‘sweeten’’ it. 

DESIRABLE PECANS. 

I notice on page 401, H. E. Van Deman 
says that there are varieties of pecans 
that are immune to “scab” fungus, 
phylloxera, shuck worm, etc. I have 
some land in the Mississippi Delta lands 
of Louisiana (about 40 miles above Ferri- 
day, where Mr. Van Deman’s company 
as @ pecan grove), on which I wish to 
plant pecans. Would he give a list of 
what he considers the most profitable of 
the ‘‘papershell”’ ad + to plant in that 
location?—W. C. V., Mayaguez, P. R. 





There are considerable differences in 
the immunity of the varieties of the pecan 
in regard to the scab fungus and their 
susceptibility to it. The varieties from 
Texas seem to be the most affected. Those 
that are the least affected and are of fine 
quality of nuts and ‘bear well in the Delta 
region are the Stuart, Van Deman, Money- 
maker, Carman, Success and Schley. 
What they may develop in regard to their 
ability to be free from the ravages of the 
“shuck worm” we do not know as yet, but 
but so far this pest has not been very bad 


——_ 
Do All You Can in the Fall. 


The worst feature about gardening is 
the spring rush, and the only way to 
avoid it is to do all you can in the autumn, 
says American Threshermen. During the 
first half of September you can plant 
evergreens and set out new plants of 
okay an flowers, pg ag those which 

loom in April and May. September is 
undoubtedly the best month for planting 
peonies. Dig any portion of the vege- 
table garden that is bare, manure it, and 
SOW et vetch, which is the only plant 
that will stay green all winter, protect 
the surface from washing, and add nitro- 
gen to the soil. Dig this in as early as 
possible in the spring, but before doing 
so scatter lime on the herbage to hasten 
its decay in the ground. As soon as the 
trees shed their leaves, begin planting 
deciduous trees and shrubs. : 

Save a year on all woody vines. 

Save a year on apples, pears and grapes 
by planting now. 

Fall is a better time for planting lilies 
than spring, as soon as you can get firm, 
well-ripened bulbs. Leave nothing to be 
done in the spring that you can do in the 
fall. Labor is cheaper and easier to get 


Gooseberries. 


The gooseberry is a moisture-loving 
plant, hence a soil should be chosen where 
there can be a constant supply of water 
during the growing season. In dry soils 
gooseberries suffer very much in a dry 
time, the foliage often es pene 
and the fruit being scald y the sun. 
The soil should be a cool one Moist 
soils are usually this, but the surface of 
a sandy loam soil gets very hot in summer, 
hence it is not the best for this fruit. 
Well-drained, heavy clay loams are the 


most suitable for gooseberries as these 
usually are cool and moist. The soil 
precees f have abundant plant food easily 
made available. A good es 5 age of 
well-rotted manure thoroughly worked 
into the soil will do much better to bring 
about these favorable conditions. 
I 


The most active voleano in the world 
is Mt. Sangay, 17,190 feet, situated on the 
eastern chain of the Andes, Scuth 
America. It hasbeen in constant eruption 
since 1728. 
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SIZES 2.4,6,6,12.16 AND 22 HP 
Stationary Portable” Special Saw-rig Styles 
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PARTIAL INTERIOR VIEW OF THE EXPERIMENTAL CREAMERY OWNED AND OPERATED 
BY THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., AT THEIR POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., WORKS. 


In Poughkeepsie, New York, over- 
looking the historic Hudson River, 
there is located a unique creamery. 

Its walls are of concrete and its in- 
terior is clean, bright and cheerful, 
and flooded with direct sunshine. It is 
equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery, and in addition to cooling 
vats, pasteurizers, Babcock Testers, 
etc., it also includes the necessary ap- 
paratus for making chemical analysis, 
acid determination, bacteriological in- 
vestigation, and is equipped with special 
apparatus. design particularly for 
making delicate testa. 

Although the amount of milk re- 
ceived each day is greater than that 
taken in by many creameries through- 
out the country, it is unique by reason 
of the fact that it is probably the only 
creamery in the United States where 
pean. all the milk is separated by 
and separators. 

This creamery is located in one of 
the buildings of the big Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. Works of the De Laval 


Separator Co., which has for years 
maintained a most complete and thor- 
oughly equipped Experimental De- 
partment, of which this creamery forms 
& part. 

n the effort of the De Laval Com- 
pany to maintain the standard of 
its. machines, nothing is taken for 
granted and all improvements or 
changes in any of the De Laval ma- 
chines are tested under actual use 
conditions in the De Laval creamery. 
There are also a number of machines 
taken out of the finished stock of 
each day’s production and tested in 
this creamery, thus serving as an 
additional check on the already ver 
severe mechanical inspection which 
every machine undergoes before it is 
shipped from the factory. 

Most of the product of this unique 
creamery is disposed of in the form 
of cream to various New York hotels, 
and the skim-milk is utilized in the 
manufacture of* cottage cheese, for 
which a ready market is found. 
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Send for our illustrated booklet—**Proof of The 
Cottony Maple Scale, Pear Psylla, Leaf Roller, etc., 
also our bookiet—"*Spraying Simplified’’ 

Our Service 


Wi World~ Distributors for 
of Lead Powder (33 per cent), which, 
B. G. PRATT CO. We Chomiats 


*', Tells how ‘“‘Scalecide” will positively 
ont tajary to the trees, Write today for this FREE book and 


¢ can furnish 
the orchard at prices which save you 


One Barrel of "“Scalecide” 
Trees as Three Ba 
. Lime Sulfur. . 
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Organs are the real 
**Music-Makers” of all or- 


é gans—but they don’t cost any more & 
—nor as much as the ordinary, every- € 
day: organs! That is why more Thie 
Organs are being sold direct to particular 
homes all over the country than any other 
make on the market! 


Send for One on [gies 
30 Days Trial a wcetactgazee // 
and ship it back at my expense if See | 

you are not glad you sent for it. * 
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Style 601 
Gold A Six Octave 
Pipe-Top Organ Thiery Parlor Organ 


The organ at the left is a beautiful gold-finish pipe-top instrument. Made in both five and 
six octave size, and you can have it in either fine solid Oak or Mahogany Cabinet. The organ at 
the right is a six octave Parlor Organ in both Oak and Mahogany Finish Cabinet. One of my cust- 

omers nicknamed this organ “Crystal-Tcne,”’ because he said its tone is as pure a8 My new 

style book shows both of these organs and all the other Thiery Organs in colors. 





—/ 


GET MY STYLE Book FREE’ 


Thiery Organs are so real good that I ship them on 30 days trial anywhere! But you 


just get one on trial and you'll decide to keep it before you’ve had it ten days. And you can pay for it 
in Little by little payments that are really so little that you'll hardly notice them! Don’t have to pay cash if you don’t want to. 
Just send for my new Organ Book and prices—choose the organ you want—mail the trial order’blank—and I’Il do the rest! 


You can’t get good music out of a poor organ. It isa waste of time trying to 
do so—and a waste of money besides. ‘Thiery Organs are the real “Music-Makers” 
of all Organs. They have more music in them—they have more quality through 
and through—they’re prettier and nicer in design—and they don't even cost as much 
as common organs. 40000 homes sent direct to me for Thiery Organs in the past six 
years. Often I receive more than one hundred trial orders for Thiery Organs in a single 
day to go to all parts of the United States. More Thiery. Organs are being sold di- 
rect to homes right now than any other organ of any other make, because they are 
just as advertised—the real “Music Makers” of all Organs. 

I will ship any Thiery O you choose from my Style Book, direct to you on 
thirty days trial—you moasl't eslinte one moment to ship it back at my expense if you 
are not glad you ordered it, You don’t even need to send any advance money—and if 
you keep the organ, which you surely will, you don't even need to pay cash. You 
can pay monthly, once every two months, quarterly or a dozen other different ways. 


New Letters from Old Customers. Read Them! 


Waynesville, No. Carolina, March 20th, 1914. J. B. Thiery, Milwaukee, Wis., Dear Sir: 
‘The organ that I ordered and received from you seven years ago, is the finest in our country, giving 
perfect satisfaction all the time. Iam glad I got one of your organs, because the tone is so perfect 
and sweet. Although I bought it seven years ago, I thought I would write and tell you how I 
like it now. Yours very truly, J. W. BURRESS. 

Parkton, Maryland, March 14,1314. J. B.Thiery, Dear Sir:—Please send me a pedal 
strap for my organ. I bought the organ from you over seven years ago and this is the first 
repairs it hasrequired. Itis a fine instroment, as good as the day you shipped it to me, 
and ft has had hard usage. Thanking you, I remain, yours, Mrs. CLARA MILLER. 

Dallas, Georgia, Jan. 28, 1914. Mr. J. B. Thiery, Dear Sir:—Please send me 
4 piano book, as I have a friend who has seen my organ and wants to know your 
piano prices and terms. Ihave played on lots of $75.00 and $100.00 organs, but 
mone of them sound as strong or are as clear in tone as this organ that I got from 
you several yeatsago. Yours, I. B. BULLOCK, R. 1, Box 2B. 

Ft. Kent, Maine, Jan. 30,1914. J. B. Thiery, Dear Sir:-—I have had 
the organ which I bought from you for over nine months. It is perfect and 
all you claim for it and more. I think it is the sweetest toned organ I ever 
heard. Compared with the other organs around here, it is superior in 
every respect. You are at liberty to use this testimonial any time you 
wantto. Yours, MRS. ANNA RAYMOND. 

W. Wright, Justice of the Peace at Peakland, Missouri, 
parchased a Thiery organ in 1910 and he writes:—The Thiery organ 
Is better than we expected. We of course, were looking 
to get 2 good organ when we bought from you, but the or- 
gan you sentus, isas fine in tone and better in workman- 
ship than other organs around here costing $85.00 to $125.00. 


Send this Coupon— 


but be sure to mark on same whether you want a 
piano style book or organ so I will be sure 
to send the right book and special prices to you. 
Fill out and mail the coupon today. 


Why the total cost of a Thiery Organ is so little that you can pay for one at the rate 
of $2.50 per month or $5.00 every two months. The small amount of /ess than ten 
pennies a day is sufficient. No matter where you live, I give you long time credit 
on any Thiery Organ you want if you are a reliable buyer. : 

And to be sure, every Thiery Organ is guaranteed against any defectin material or workman- 
ship as Jong as you keep it. There are no organs built at any price that are stronger guaranteed. 
Every purchaser of a Thiery Organ is fully protected. 

Not only that, but in dealing with me you deal direct. You pay no fancy prices or 
fancy profits to agents or dealers. You get from 30to 50 percent more for your money and my 
style book contains page after page of testimonial letters from buyers’all over the country that prove 
this statement. The book shows all the different Thiery Organs in colors with full descriptions. 
Just send your name and address on the coupon below and I will send everything complete by re- 
turn mail. The trial order blank with special letter entitles you to receive any Thiery Organ on 
thirty days trial, exactly as advertised kere. “Don’t let anybody else make you believe that they can 
give you equal values because they can’t doit. Just send the coupon today and I will give you 


information at once that will prove every statement I 






























New 1914 Piano Style 
Book Mailed Free Postpaid 


My new Piano Style Book is the finest printed book of 
pianos everissued It shows the new 1914 styles of Thiery 
pianos in Mahogany, Walnut and Oak colors. Interesting 
from cover to cover—prints testimonial letters from buyers of 
Thiery pianos in every state in the Union—tells things about 
pianos and the various ways they are sold that every 
piano-buyer should know. One of my customers 
who recently received this style book wrote back at 
once, sent his trial order and said to turn the pages of this 
book was “just like going through a great big piano store, but 
the fancy prices and fancy profits were missing.” If you want 2 
piano instead of an organ, just send for this book and it will be 
forwarded to you at once, complete with my special letter, free trial 
order blanks, prices and various easy terms of payment. 


Thirty Days Free | 
Trial—Freight Paid Wa 


Just to prove how good Thiery pianos are—just to show you that 
you can Save from $75.00 to $150.00 in buying direct from me—I_ posi- 
tively will ship any Thiery piano selected to any reliable piano buyer 
in anystateof the Union on thirty days real free trial, paying all freight 
charges in advance, asking no money in‘advance of any kind, giving you 
the absolute privilege of shipping back at my expense if you are not glad 
you ordered it. You can take all the way from one to three years 
time to pay for the piano you select if you are not a cash buyer. You 
can pay monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or a dozen other different 
ways, but not one penny do you pay in advance. 

ery pianos are so good that they are guaranteed against any 

defect in material or workmanship as long as you keepthem. Ne piano 

De miei nib oaniiamaiansian neti 74 at any price bas a stronger guarantee. ‘iery are made in genuine on the coupon, mail it tome and I will 
‘Mahogany, genuine Walnut and the finest English Oak. Theyare post-paid, by return mail. 


GQ J.B. THIERY, The Piano and Organ Man, Milwaukee, Wis 



















































The above is a sm 
Fe Ar cgay jm “H.” It 
has such 3 wonderful tone that I will it in competition with any other upright 
piso sayatnns in America at a similar price. The style book shows this piavo 
colors and all the different styles for 1914. 







J. B. THIERY, Milwaukee, Wis.—Withont obligation on my part, mail to 
me at once, postpaid, your new Style Book as checked below. order blanks. prices 
and every! ing to your proposition, as advertised jn Green's Fruit Grower 


PIANO ORGAN Place X mark in square 
STYLE BOOK STYLE BOOK Opposite book wanted 


double veneered both inside and out. They have Empire Grand 
tops, They have brass pedals and trimmings throughout. They 
have finest quality genuine ivory keys. They have overstrung 
strings in the bass and three strings to each note in the treble. 
They have full plates of the best plate metal and bronze and 
sounding-boards of the finest mountain grown spruce. 





Yet you can buy a Thiery piano way under $200.00, freight prepaid, and 
have from one to three years time to pay for it besides. Don't you close a deal 
anywhere for a piano of any kind until you get my style book and 
prices. Decide right now to get my free style book and complete 
information that will benefit you. 

If you want a piano instead of an merely specify 9 

everything complete, 
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A prescription for keeping well is, 
eliminate worry. Worri Bag are 
very seldom well people. orry frets 
mind and body as moth frets the fabric 
of a beautiful garment. Worry corrodes 
the soul as rust corrodes metal. From 
all sides comes the protest, “It is easy 
enough to say don’t worry, but how is 
one to help it, if he be of a worrying dis- 
position, or if things are contrary?” 
At the best of times there is occasion for 
a lot of worry in this world unless we make 
up our minds firmly that worry is both 
weak and wicked and that we will not 
walk this road carrying it as a pilgrim- 
pack to crush our strength and bow our 
shoulders. ‘Take the road cheerfully. 

Avoid drugs. Avoid stimulants. Avoid 
crutches. The habit of resorting to a 
pick-me-up of some sort when one feels 
the faintness of exhaustion is fatal. Drugs 
should never be taken except by the order 


IT GROWER 





duced their weight by taking nothing but 
buttermilk for a week or more. Of course, 
when such a strict diet is followed it is | 
not wise for the patient to undertake any 
strenuous physical or mental work. 





; et | 

For stings of insects, examine the parts | 
and if the sting is left, remove it and | 
apply ammonia. Turpentine should be) 
applied to a wasp sting, as it will reduce 
the swelling immediately. 
——o———_ | 

Rules for Health. | 


In order to keep well, we must eat 
ain yy Bigs Three meals a day is a good 
rule for some; others may need four or 
five, and others may do better and be 
more comfortable if they limit themselves 
to two, says Brooklyn Eagle. A good 
deal depends on one’s tendency to lean- 
ness or to flesh, and a good deal also 
depends on the work one has todo. They 
who lead sedentary lives require less food 
than their friends who are much in the 
open air and who are taking a great deal 
of exercise. In the period of growth 
young people need to be well fed; the old 
and those who are no longer in the thick 
of active life should not eat quite so often, 
and should eat more sparingly than the 
y 


Let Our Heating Experts 
Pian and Figure Your 
Heating Needs-Free | 


You won’t_know how clearly you can see 
results before you buy, until you read our book 
and let our engineers picture the whole thing for you 
in a blue print. Home, church, school—old or new, we’ll study the 
special needs, design it all--from cellar to garret, quote complete 
price, with freight paid. Then order or not as you like. 


Write for Free Book—Save $25 te $75 


Don’t trust to men of small experience when these trained 
experts are at your service. Don’t pay two prices when we 
offer you every advantage at low direct factory price. Free 
trial—cash or credit, year’s approval test—$100,000.00 Bank 
Bond Guarantee, Our system makes it all a simple, 
economical job in old or new bi Write 


BW cevceui\vevaus 


Direct to You 










Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 








oung. 
If you would keep well, do not forget 



















Lime 
Stone 


This Wheelingss:Crusher Costs 
15% Less Than Last Year 


because of larger output due toin- After it pays for itself crushing lime- 
creased demand for Wheeling Crush- . stone for you, earn money crushing for 















ers. The Wheeling is neighbors. Only success- 
steel built—likea battlee WH FFI J ful crusher with jaws ad- 
reir sed ae Son justable yea ar 
iron, stronger, ru —equally valuable 

less power, using your liming, road or concrete 
own engine if desired. RUSHER work, Sizes for all needs. 










The Profits Pay For — 






Combination outfit bles to add as wanted. No need t 
sia invest a jot of mon until f= a Sith, Investigate 
‘ 4 this exclusive Wheeling advantage. 4 


JT", Write For This FREE 
a eo 
oug! wa iming, how a : 
for itself and why it’s the only crusher to buy. 
WHEELING MOLD & FOUNDRY co. 


601 Raymond Street Wheeling, W. Va. 




















































On a limber ladder, 
Bending in the breeze, 
See the plucky picker 
Test the trembling trees. 


Picking-' on shoulder, 
Darting here and there, 
Ever-growing bolder 
Swinging in the air. 
Pippin, Pearmain, Baldwin, 
ing and Spy and Sweet, 
Spitzenberg and Codlin, 
Never stops to eat. 





The Apple Picker. 
Written for Green's Fruit Grower by D. A. Kneeland. 














Tantalizing torments, 
Almost out of reach, 

Tenderly must touch them 
As if egg or peach. 





In the sunlight growing, 
On the branches tall, 

In the wind they’re dancing, 
Do not let them fall. 


Careful with the packing 
In a barrel neat, 
. Nothing now is lacking 
Here’s nectar complete. 




















oi physicians, who have a reason for pre- 
tribing them. Whether they excite or 
depress the heart, whether they give a 
ttansient sense of increased power or a 
tansient desire to sleep, they are not for 
You and me to meddle with. Especially 
‘wise, if you wish to keep well, is the 
cing to temptation in the matter of 
itters, cordials or other liquors and 
Yrups having an alcoholic basis. Tea 
md coffee are the only stimulants in 
tdinary use that may be taken with 
tfety, and it is an open question whether 
not nine-tenths of us would not be muc 
etter if we used them sparingly. The 
tect on the nervous system of too much 
Indulgence in either tea or coffee is 
marked. Nobody can becalled well who 
icknowledges slavery to any article of 
Hood or drink. We should rule our diet, 
tot let it rule us. 























——_O-—-_-—-—- 
Buttermilk is nourishing but not fat- 
tiing. It is a splendid thing for the 
out person to take instead of fat-forming 
ods. Many persons have greatly re- 















that the wasted tissues of the body are 
repaired by sleep. Plenty of sleep in 
well Ventilated rooms, with a good con- 
science, will do much to make you well 
if you are ill, and to keep you well in 
ondishey circumstances. ‘Tired nature’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep.’”’ ‘Sleep 
that knits up the raveled sleeve of care 
is the handmaid to perfect health.”’— 
Margaret E. Sangster. 








quack 
Teacher (drawing two parallel lines 
on the blackboard)—What relation are 
these lines to each other? Head of the 
class—Twins!—Judge. 





Muggins—Young Goldsvoon has money 
to burn. Guggins—That’s why so sany 
irls’ mothers are trying to make a matc 

or him, I suppose—Springfield Union. 





Another thing we don’t understand 
about a grand opera orchestra is why all 
the fiddlers finish at the same time when 
they are playing different tunes—Dallas | F 

ews. 








Special Sale of Supplies 


At greatly reduced prices, to reduce our stock. We cannot supply 
at these prices when our present supply is exhausted. Order at 
once if you want one of these bargains. 


The Lady's Friend 
Fruit Dryer 

To be used on cook stove for drying 

fruit, berries, corn, etc. Light, easy to 

handle, and is well made. Will last for 


years. Clean and fly proof. Regular 
Price $3.50, Sale Price $2.75. 


Ideal Pruning and Snagging Shears 


Every fruit grower 
should have a pair. 
They have inter- 
changeable blade ex- 
tra strong shanks, ash 
handles, joined with 
bolt and nut. Reg- 
ular Price 85c, Sale 
Price 65c. 


















Double Edge Pruning Saw 





Every fruit grower should have one. Regular Price $1.00, Sale Price 75c postpaid. 


Rollman Meat and Food Chopper 


=. 

Oe =—=No kitchen complete without one. Just the thing for 
grinding meats, peppers, etc. One of the best and easiest 

ease to clean on the market today. Regular Price $1.00, Sale 


ces Price 55c postpaid. 
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Green’s Nursery Company © ~~ 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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AGENTS; 
MAKE BIG Poa 2 


MONEY 
SELLING THIS 
VYONDERF UL 





DOES AWAY WITH PADDERS 
IF YOU HAVE ANY FRUIT 
TREES You WILL WANT ONE 
SEND % 132 For saMPLe 
PICKER,WITH 32 FOOT TELE: 
SCOPE POLE BY MAIL ANY 
WHERE IN FOURTH ZONE. 
AGENTS - . 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULARS. EXCLUSIVE TER- 
RITORY WILL BE GRANTED. 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. 
icker and @ Sale is made 




































Brandywine Spawn 


=A Superior quality—csed by leading mushroom growers the 
country over. 
GROW MUSHROOMS 

OF Fors cians santo, seotity Untomeal barter ec 

gives , Fead understood instruct anv- 
pom naeth fa 3 br cks Branprwixe "toni 
and booklet, prepaid—enough for 3u sq. ft. of bed surface. 
Edward H. Jacob, Box 021, West Chester, Pa. 
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CUTLERY ©0., 154 Bar St. CANTON, OHIO 
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Tree Pests 
b?.. Kill San Jose le, Apple Scab, Fun- 
gi, lice, bugs and other enemies of 
; vegetation y spraying with 


GOODS 







rite for it today. 
GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 


‘Young Oak Trees For Sale 


We offer beautiful trees of suitable size for transplanting 
of the American white oak, American red oak and English 
eak. It is surprising that more oak trees are not planted. 
While thousands of maple, elm and other forest trees are 
sold by the nurseries each season, scarcely ever is the oak 
ordered or planted, and yet it is one of the greatest trees 
that embellishes the earth. What tree could you more ap- 
propriately plant to commemorate the birthday of some 


membe' ur family thaa the oak? 
GREEN'S URSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GOLDEN SEAL i ee scre in three 


years. Easily growa. No di For pasticul write 
TT Plant 























y, Seligman, Mo. 
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WILL YOU TAKE ORGERS? 
Mauy earn 880 to $60 every week demonstrating our 
New A -Teol, A combina. 


tiom Jack, Fence Stretcner, Splicer aud Mender, Pust 
and Stump Puller, Tire Tightener, Cable Muker, Pr 8%, 
Vise, aa — Ot teen Lane an tovls _ d 
every armers an ers. ‘ons. Bu.d 

hen tony pags Life ae ss Be fi.stto coucrol this 
new a recounts. Spare time or permanent work. 
Bampleloancd. (i 4 geliven. Write for factory agency offer, 


CHAS, E. BENEFIEL 246 Industrial Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Easily 
Address 





S AMERICAN 







and 
wna CREAM 
FREE TRIAL. FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Fane ne, is large + 9 
obtain our handsome free catalog 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. sainenioce:n. v. 





Apple Season. 

By Berton Braley in Maine Farmer. 
Getting near to apple-time, 

Season best of all the year! 
So I think at least, for I’m 

One who holds that fruit most dear; 
Weather s srappy keen and clear, 

Full of vim and gow and zest. 
You want to shout and cheer, 

Makes you feel a mortal blest. 
That’s the weather—apple-time, 
And the apples—juicy, prime, 

With their cheeks the rosiest— 
They'd stir any one to rhyme! 


Where’s your other fruit can claim 
Any such deserving fame? 
Such a gastronomic thrill? 
Let the other fruits go hang, 
Only so I have my fill 
Of the Pippin and the Snow, 
And the Baldwin and the Sweet 
And the hundred sorts we know 
__ Are the finest kind to eat; 
Chen, when autumn grows more chill, 
Lead me to the cider-mill, 
Where the juice that sparkles through 
Has a zest and flavor, too, 
High Olympus never knew. 


Then it does me good to think 
How this royal food and drink 
Brings return none can compute 
To the grower of the fruit; 

Brings unto the farmer’s hand 
Streams of gold from every land; 
Wherefore let the joy-bells chime, 
As I give my t that I’m 
Getting close to apple-time! 


—_———o——_- 
Flowers, Lawn and Trees. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
F. H. Sweet, Va. 

If tre soil for your lawn was prepared 
with the utmost thoroughness, there 
should never be any occasion for watering 
it. Beware of slight sprinkling, or the 
roots will spread out in a shallow system 
and perish the next dry time they are 
neglected. Soak thoroughly. If you 
have a tree hydrangea, soak it more 
thoroughly than anything on the place, 
and you will be rewarded by a grand show 
of huge flower trusses. 

Prepare for the winter window garden. 

Start primroses, calceolarias and cine- 
raries tor Christmas bloom if you have a 
small greenhouse. Sow pansy and English 
daisy seeds for April bloom in cold- 
frames. Sow seeds of alpine and other 
rock-loving plants which are to be win- 
tered in cold-frames and planted out next 
opens. ; 
If flowers are few, scatter some nitrate 
of soda and a little bonemeal on the 
ground, rake it in and you will notice a 
big change in three days after the first 
rain or artificial watering. 

Divide plants in the hardy border that 
have bloomed. Rearrange the plants, 
and get some big masses for striking 
effects. 

Keep up the mulch about trees and the 


hardy border with lawn clippings, hay. 


or anything to keep the moisture in the 
ground. 

Collect seeds of spring wild-flowers and 
start a wild garden from seed instead of 
robbing the woods. You will enjoy the 
life histories of the wild flowers far more 
in this way. Collect trillium bulbs if 

ou must, but ou ought to buy them. 

You will find a lot of interesting western 
trilliums in the bulb catalogues. Mark 
plants of marshmallow for transplanting. 

Sportsmen should collect wild rice seed 
now. See that it never gets dry and sow 
it in the fall. That’s the secret of its 
cultivation. In the fall, water-fowl will 
seek it out and advise their friends. 

Cut suckers from fruit and ornamental 
trees. 

Pick young seedpods daily, and you will 
have more flowers. Let nothing go to 
seed. 

If you want to move a big deciduous 
tree, ‘‘root prune” it now, that is, dig a 
three-foot circle around it, then replace 
the earth and by autumn it will be accus- 
tomed to the change and ready to move. 
This is the great month for moving ever- 
greens with a ball of earth about the roots, 
provided the fine roots are protected from 
the air by bagging. 

MID-SUMMER BITS OF WISDOM. 

Pick up apples that have blown from 




















the trees. A good market will be found 
for those-not too badly bruised, for they 
make good pies. ° 

Examine the fruit trees to see that 
grubs beve not worked their way into the 
trunks, With a spade remove the sod or 
earth abcut six inches deep, and clean 
the ditt off around the bottom of the 
trenk and upper part of tne roots, and 
run @ wire in all holes you may find. 
This will mash the grubs or worms. Do 
this twice a year. Scrape down the trunks 
of fruit trees to take off all old scales 
under which are slugs or insects. It is 
also well to wash the trunks down with a 
suds made of soft soap, not too strong, 
so as not to injure the new outside bark. 
Many think this better than lime white- 
wash or whale-oil soap. 

Destroy wasps’ nests in the branches 
of trees, as they are breeding nests for 
next year. 

All grain and hay harvesting is or should 
be over by August 1st. But there is 
littie rest for the farmer. There is a 
great deal to do now, berore the Sep- 
tember work begins. It is a good time 
to dig ditches and pick off all small stones 
to trunk the ditches. 

Go over all ditches, both trunk and tile, 
and see that the end or outlet is free from 
sand and weeds. If not kept clean the 
outlet will fill up the ditch in time, as 
all sediment lodges at the mouth first 
and works up. 

August-is also the time to clear up all 
weeds and brush along the stone walks 
and fences; and to rebuild or repair old 
stone fences. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
September is the month of harvest. 
Before frost gathers the remaining toma- 
toes, eggplants, peppers, lima beans, 


corn, ete., try to do it yourself. The), 


root crops and tubers may be left until 
last. Transplant some parsley to the cold 
frame for winter garnishing. : 

Utilize the old vegetables by starting 
a compost heap. 

Still time to plant lettuce and radishes. 
Sow winter radishes, turnips, spinach. 

Set out a new asparagus bed with two- 

years roots—either Palmetto or Co- 
ossal. Give plenty of well-rotted man- 
ure, a8 asparagus is a very heavy feeder. 
Cut and burn the growth in an old bed. 
Provide drainage by means of porous tile 
or a blind ditch. 

Transplant some roots of watercress 
and mint along a running stream. It is 
just as important to keep weeds cut near 
a garden as to keep the garden itself free 
from them. When weed seeds mature, 
nature has provided means for scattering 
them for hundreds of feet. 

Before storing onions, cure them in 
sunlight. The tops should also be cut. 
Pack in lath crates to afford ventilation. 

Build a root cellar and store the root 
crops for use of cattle and poultry during 
the winter. In the spring you can use 


it for an incubator cellar, as many insur-|G 


ance policies prohibit the use of an incu- 
bator in the house. 
SEPTEMBER IN THE ORCHARD AND 
FRUIT GARDEN. 

Currant and gooseberry bushes come 
into leaf so early in the spring that they 
should be planted in the fall. Get your 
order in now. Also make cuttings for 
home propagation. 

If you have neglected to cut out this 
year’s bearifig canes from raspberries 
and blackberries, do it now. 

Apple and peer trees that have been 

rafted should be carefully looked after. 
say exposed cuts or broken barks should 
be covered with grafting wax or paint. 

Trees and shrubs should have immediate 
attention when received from the nur- 
sery. Remove them from the crates, cut 
the bundles apart, and unless you are 
ready to plant, ‘‘heel in’? where water 
does not stand. “Heeling in’’ meang 
digging a trench and covering the roots 
of the stock, working the earth in well, 
Stock cared for in this way may be left 
for a week ormore. In cases of necessity, 
nursery stock may remain “heeled in’ 
all winter, but such cases require careful 
covering. Where this is necessary with 
peach trees they should be covered com- 
pletely. 

Clean up newly planted orchards to 
get rid of grass and weeds. 

Make a frequent round-up of the place 
to destroy the worms and caterpillars’ 
nests. 

It is bad practice to manure fruit trees 
late in the season. The new growth thus 
stimulated is often unable to withstand 
the winter. 

Last call to get your fall orders booked 
at thenursery. Fill in the gaps with per- 
manent plants, either shrubs or hardy per- 
ennials. 

Re-seed newly planted lawns with Ken- 
tucky bluegrass. It is the best lawn grass 
of all, but is very slow to germinate. 

Save the fallen leaves for bedding. 
This is worth repeating. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 


Hach avbreviationand number will count as one word, 
Rate 10cents per word for cach insertion. Noad. 
vertisement inserted ‘or less than $1 per issue, We 
cxnnot afford to do any book-keeping at this rate, 
ash must accompany every er. lers must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month prey. 
ous to the month in which advertisement ig 
to appear. 
Terms: CASH WITH ORDER, 
Green's 1 -1it Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y, 
cout atanhas Diana tion an acc, 
ee 
HEL? WaNTED 
THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
open to men and women over le. 
month, Farmers have excellent. 
immediately for list of open positions. 
Institute, t. K-147, Rochester, N. Y. 


WE WILL PAY you $129.00 to distribute re. 
ligious literature in your community. Sixty days’ 
work. Experience not required. Man or woman, 
Opportunity for promotion. Spare time may be 
used. International Bible Press, 227 Winston 
Building, Philadelphia. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN WITH PATENTABLE IDEAS write Fan. 
daigh & Pos Patent Solicitors, Dept. 220, Washing. 
ton, D. U. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 
309,000 protected positions in U.S. service. Thous- 
ands of vacancies every year. There isa big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime em- 
ployment. Just ask for booklet S-1146. No obli- 
gation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


FARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers, 
Don't pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers ivcate desir 
able peeeerty ree. American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, 5 
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, FOR SALE 
DUROC PIGS, PED. $16 pair. Write 8. A. 
seks, De G: oO. 








WATER SUPPLY BOOKLET Free; Harrisburg 
Hydraulic Ram Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


“GINSING SEED SOLD or exchanged for Indian 
relics. A. L. Gelser, Dalton, N. Y. 


FURNACES ON TRIAL. $10 monthly. Cent- 
ury. Furnace Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 


GINSENG and GOLDEN SEAL easily grown. 
Big pronts. Circular free. Roots and for 
sale, Paul Hacker, Leonidas, Mich, 


KEROSENE EMULSION MADE easily in 
cold water with Tak-a-Nap Soft Naphtha Soap, 
One gallon mailed east of sas City one dollar, 
Yak-a- Nap Company, Germantown, Pa, 


oe: mL E high class hunting, sporting, wi 

ogs; such as setters, pointers, spaniel 
poeta wolf, bear, cat, rabbit and foxhounds; 
ferrets, rabbits, guinea piz3; swine, sheep; youn) 
stock a specialty. 12c for handsome catalogue, a 
breeds; price list "ae ad and pigeons. §8. V. Ken- 
nels, Tunkhannock, Pa. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


FERTILE FARMS; BEAUTIFUL Perkiomen 
Valley, near Philadelphia; catalog. W. 
Perkasie, Pa. 


12 ACRES FRUIT LAND, four summer cottages 
with improvements, deep well, pond, water power, 
state roads. Owner's price. Joseph Graham, 
ardiner, N. Y. 


FIRST CLASS FRUIT lands in Central Wis 
consin. $15.00 per acre. Rural mails and tele 
hone. Ask for “Garden of Eden" No. 55, Land 

partment, Soo. Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE REGION OF Greatest Opportunities for 
Fruit Growers, Farmers, Investors, or any one look- 
ing fo rreal live openings is found in the Southern 
States along the Southern Ry. Lines. Write today 
for “Business Openings” folder and the ‘Southern 
Field” magazine. M. V. Richards, Land and Ind. 
Agt., Room 44, Washington, D. C. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where located, particulars free. Real Estate 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 


COLD STORAGE 


COLD STORAGE - “a The Cooper = 
System using ice an t. Superior results 0 
po ae bas Reasonable cost and _ safety. 
Madison-Cooper Co., Calcium, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


TREE SALESMEN for Tak-a-Nap Soft Naphtha 
Soap. Tak-a-Nap Company, Ger town, Pa. 


AGENTS, Low Price Big Value Raincoats, Bis 
pay, Free coat. Write for agency. Temple Rail 
coat Co., Box 120, Templeton, Mass, 


bili 

SALESMEN—EARN $2000 TO $4000 A YEAR. 
New Combination, 12 tools in one, Sells at sight 
to contractors, farmers, teamsters, fence builders, 
threshers, miners. i 24 pounds, lifts 3 tons. 
Stretches wire, pulls posts, hoists, ete. Chance for 


men who want honest money m proposition. 

Harrah Manufacturing Co., Box M, Bloomfeld, Ind 
MISCELLANEOUS 

TAK-A-NAP SOFT NAPHTHA Soap holds 


Arsenate of in suspension spreading more 
evenly. Tak-a-Nap Company, Germantown, Pa. 


DEEP SEA AGATES make beautiful jewelry: 
10 handsome uncut stones for $1.00. Your monty 
pack if you want it. J.J. Shi , Monterey» 
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TWO PRIZES: Pyeng we hy of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 2—Life of George ington, by Pres. 
Woodrow Wilson, for best ion for 
mailed before Sept. 15. New York Toy Co., Tatty* 
town, N. Xx. 

INVESTMENT. OPPORTUNITY! Absolutely 





safe, sound, timate manufact' ‘ 
which will earn Liz yearly dividends. ri 





te 
and eae. a Willan J. Ratty, Dra’ 
Millbury, ‘ i 


three words only to be printed in capital letters, , 


M. Stevens, ’ 
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PERSONAL, EXPERIENCE IN THE 
SURGICAL WARD OF A FAMOUS 
HOSPITAL. 


The Most Remarkable Experience of 
a Hospital Nurse. 


By C. A. Green. 
(Continued from Last Month) 


After six weeks of skillful and tactful 
ministrations, when I was about to say 
good-bye to my nurse, I offered her a sub- 
stantial reward above her ordinary pay, 
but she declined this, saying that she was 
perfectly satisfied with the payment which 
the hospital was giving. 

The conversation indulged in by pa- 
tients who meet each other in the halls or 
on the porches of a hospital is not par- 
ticularly inspiring. The question invar- 
jably is: ‘‘How are you feeling today?” 
When these two people meet again at the 
end of an hour the same question is asked, 
“How are you feeling now?” And again 
the sufferings or hoped for relief of the 
new found companion are set forth in 
detail. 

If I happened to be awake during the 
night, set often was, I was apt to be en- 
tertained by occasional groans from 
patients who had recently been operated 
upon. I have an idea that those who 
suffered the most made the least com- 
plaint. In the room adjoining mine was 
an aged Jew, who, during the daytime 
was jocular and full of funny stories as 
he walked up and down the hall, but at 
night he became’ despondent and ever 
indulged in ‘the same dirge, the most 
melancholy I have ever experienced. 
Whether 


art of the Hebrew religions ceremonies 
y unable to state, but the result was 
depressing. 
Hebrew prayer.) This worthy man said 
that he had spent his entire life in a 
struggle to build up a fortune. He had 
worked day and night; had deprived him- 
self of comforts and amusements in order 
to make money. Now in his old age he 
had accumulated wealth but was deprived 
by disease of enjoying. his wealth as he 
had anticipated. I was told that he was 
suffering from an incurable malady. 

Most hospital nurses have had large 
experience with life. I have found them 
entertaining company during my weeks 
and months of sickness. 


THE NURSES NOTABLE EXPERIENCE. 


A certain public official of renown, 
though very entertaining to the great 
people who ealled, felt so keenly his dig- 
nity and importance he refrained from 
conversing with his nurse during all the 
time that she spent with him, faithfully 
nursing him during the last weeks and 
months of his life. This was embarassing 
to the nurse and must have nm embar- 
assing to the official himself, sitting to- 
gether as they. did in their little room, 
gazing vaeantly at one thing or. another 
with no soeial intercourse. 

How great the contrast between this 
official and the young man reduced in 
both mental and physical strength, who 
during a period of weakness remarked to 
the faithful nurse, ‘Will you marry me 
when I get well?’’ ete 

“Certainly,’’ replied the nurse, who 
had no idea of marrying the man, but 
who made this reply rather than disturb 
his equanimity. : 

Proposal oF marriage of patient to 
nurse is not, however, an uncommon 
event, for the nurse performs many wifely 
functions and in many ways endears her- 
self to the patient. Licey happy marri- 
ages are the result. of the nurses’ minis- 
trations to their patients. 

One day when I was convalescing and 
conversation with my nurse was flagging 
I remarked, ‘‘During your many years 
work as a nurse you must have had re- 
markable experiences. Will, you tell me 
of the most remarkable experience you 
ever had as a nurse?”’ 

“T cannot recall anything more remark- 
able than that of my experience with the 
public official of whom I spoke to you 
yésterday, who made it so uncomfortable 
for me od declining to encourage any 
conversation, but a friend of mine once 
related an ineident which illustrates how 
varied may be the calls upon a profes- 
sional nurse. 

_“This friend of mine during her vaca- 
tion was approached by a. man who knew 
her well, a former patient, who asked if 
he could secure her services for a sick 
man, accompanying him by steamboat to 
Bermuda where he expected to spend 
considerable time. My friend related. her 
experience something as follows: 

‘With some hesitation and without 
stopping to inquire into the nature of 
the stranger’s sickness or ailments, I 
consented, thinking that a trip to. Ber- 
muda would be restful and helpful to me 
in more ways than one. I made hasty 
e and the next 
morning sailed out of the harbor with the 
bow of the steamer pointed south. 
Was early in the season and there were 
ew passengers on board. I found my 
eccentric. He was 


his dirge was improvised by . 
the patient on the spot, or whether it was |” 


(I am told that it was af 





It b 


to beinterested in anything» I made vain 
attempts to enter into conversation with 
him on various subjects, but he seemed 
to eare nothing for them. began as 
we sat upon the deck’ on a bright, sunny 
day, by attempts at conversation on 
agriculture, horticulture, mining, rail- 
roads, art, music, the drama, remarkable 
surgical discoveries of the age, and finally 
descended to baseball and flying machines, 
but found that my patient had no sym- 
pathy or interest in any of these subjects, 
thus I finally yielded to the inevitable 
dreariness of a long journey of compara- 
tive silence. 

‘I am not much of a sailor, therefore I 
think it was the first day out when the 
boat began to dip and wabble and I was 
soon so seasick I could scarcely move or 
raise my head as it seemed. I was in this 
condition when an attendant came into 
my stateroom and notified me that my 
patient on the deck needed my immediate 
attention. I rose from my couch, stag- 
gered out to the deck, much surprised at 
my gar to get there. Then came a 
lurch of the boat and I fell prostrate on 
the deck. After lying there a few mo- 
ments I recovered sufficiently to cast my 
eye to the other side of the boat, where I 
saw my patient, also prostrate on the 
deck convulsed with a fit. He was an 
epileptic. 

When the captain appeared and saw my 
predicament and that of my patient he 
remarked, “You are a pretty pair of 
young married people to act like this on 


your honeymoon trip.’ ”’ 





i 2 Crushing stone for good roads itaprovemente. 
2. Pony exhibit at fair. 





o-—--———- 
Planting Apple Trees in the Fall. 


- Written for Green’s Fruit. Grower by 
J. S. Underwood. 

From practical experience of a good 
many years in the business of growing 
fruits I have found that I can get better 
results by planting apple. trees in the 
fall than in the spring. Any time from 
the last of September to the first of De- 
cember is all right. The young trees will. 
hardly be affected at all by the change 
from nursery to orchard. e roots that , 
have been cut in digging and preparin 
for resetting will callous over, the groun 
will settle firmly about the roots, and in 
the spring the trees are ready to awaken 
into new life without a check to their 
growth. ; 

Uplands are best for the successful 
growing of apples, and the soil must. not 
be wet or sticky when being prepared for 
the reception of the trees. It isnecessary 
to plow at least six inches deep, making 
the soil fine with harrow and roller the 
same as for planting potatoes, etc. After 
the field is plowed and thoroughly fitted 
the next thing is to mark off the rows. | 
This is usually done by staking the field, | 
but it may be done by drawing a line where | 
a row of trees is to be planted. Or, } 
better still, the field can be marked off | 
with a corn planter the same as if planting | 
corn, marking the rows both ways. Then | 
set stakes in one of the rows which are | 
about two rods apart each way. Then if| 
the plow is run through the rows thus; 
marked and run crosswise of the rows| 
about two rods apart, the cross points | 
of these furrows will indicate where each 
tree is to be planted, no matter how large 
the field may be, and the trees will then 
line up from every point of view. Thus 
plowing. a furrow both ways across the 
field will save considerable work in exca- 
vating for each tree, in addition to making 
the exact spot where each tree is to be 
located. Two feet wide and ten inches 
deep will be sufficiently large for the trees 
to be dug. This is two or three inches 
deeper than the trees originally stood in 
the nursery. A 

I like good thrifty, one-year-old trees | 
better than any others to plant. because 
they get damaged less if shipped from a} 
distant nursery. They are more, apt. to} 
live, are more quickly and easily set and 
contain more fibrous roots than_ older 
trees. It is not necessary to cut the top 
ack. It can be permitted to grow 
straight up forming a beautiful top, 
without the numerous forks so objection- 
able to trees that have been headed back, 
as must be done with three-year-old trees 








. 


to make the top correspond with the 
roots that have been. cut off. 

In setting the trees it is very important 
that all the roots are in natural position 
with six to eight inches of good locse, 
pulverized soil well worked among them. 
After filling in a few inches of soil the 
earth should be tread down firmly over 
the roots, then more soil thrown in and 
it tread down. It is very essential that 
the earth be made firm over the roots 
of all transplanted trees, but the last few 
shovelfuls may be left loose as a mulch 
—J. 8. Underwood, R.R. 1, Ozark, Il. 

————_$_ 

To Can Corn. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—Have 
just been reading your July number of 
the Green’s Fruit Grower and think it 
better than ever. I am wondering if 
you would like my way of canning vege- 
tables. Not long since I used my last 
can of corn canned two years ago. It 
was as good as though it had been cut 
from the cob that day. So many people 
have asked how I can my_ vegetables. 
I never use canning powders of any kind. 

To can corn, I husk, siik and cut about 
half the kernel, then serape. the rest 
from the cob. This makes the corn to be 
canned milky, and leaves all the hulls 
on the cob. I prepare all that is ready 
for one canning the night before, let stand 
in a granite or earthen vessel over night 
on the cellar bottom. In the morning 
early, I put a pan of hot water on back of 
the stove, lay as many cans in this as the 
pan will hold, turn them from side to ajde 
till thoroughly scalded, take up a can 


7 with a little water, put on new rubbers, 


turn tops tight, set on the table till I 
think I have all the cans I will need. 
By the time all are scalded, try the first 
one to see if it will seal. In this way you 
will be sure of good cans. I never use 
a can for vegetables unless I am very 
sure it will seal. I then set my dish of 
corn on’the table and fill my cans with 
a table spoon, press down every little 
while and when can is full there will be 
milk enough to cover corn. Do not fill 
too full. Put tops on, turn around a few 
times, slip can in a five-pound sugar 
bag and set in steamer. When steamer 
is full I steam them for three hours, then 
lift cans from steamer, strip off the bags, 
lift off top, wipe quickly, serew top on 
as tight as possible, turn bottom pea up 
on table, leave till cool. Then set*can 
in a pan of water, wash off till clean, dip 
top in paraffin, and’ there you are. It 
will keep for years as good as fresh corn. 


To Can String Beans. 


Pick, string, cut as for table, and wash 
the night before. In’ the morning put 
beans in a kettle with about a teaspoonful 
of salt to each quart of water. t boil 
till they begin to be a little tender when 
tried with a fork. Pack in cans which 
have been tested, cover with the liquid, 
put tops on and proceed as in canning 
corn. These will keep for years. 


—_——_cCc --—-—- 
‘Land at $20.00 per Acre. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—In the 
May issue Mr. Frank Householder of 
Oklahoma says, ‘‘Go East.’’ 

Yes, land is cheap in some counties of 
Virginia, but here in Rockingham and 
Shenandoah counties land is very high. 
In the eastern counties land is much 
cheaper; in Louisa county land can be 
bought from $8.00 to $20.00 per acre. 
This is good fruit land and an excellent 
place to start with small capital. Some 
of the land has good timber on it and the 
winters are short and mild. —T.A.§., Va. 





" ‘Local Markets Neglected. 


“All winter long,’’ writes a Rural Life 
reader who lives in the city of Rochester, 
“T have been paying my grocer fifty cents 
a peck, or two dollars a bushel, for apples 
which would hardly be accepted as.seconds 


in any first-class-wholesale market. The 
only real good apples I have been able to 
find are the high-priced box apples at the 
fruit stands, and they came from the 
Northwest. It is easier to: get good 
oranges than it is to get good apples in 
this city.” 

This man describes a condition in local 
markets in and near the fruit belt which 
is a long way removed from theory. The 
apple growers’ home market cities are 
evidently the Guaiping ground for fruit 
that is not salable in the larger wholesale 
Ameriean and foreign markets, and in 
consequence of this more oranges than 
apples are consumed in the homes of 
Rochester and other cities of the fruit 
districts. 


In the t, the apple growers have 
cared little for the loaat markets because 
of the strong demand in the wholesale 
markets for all of their good fruit at 
satisfactory prices, but the time is soon 
coming when they will need to cultivate 
a demand for their fruit, even in the 
nearby markets. At present, it seems, 
they are more actively engaged in culti- 
vating a demand for oranges. A remedy 
for this condition would undoubtedly be 
the establishment of fruit stores in their 
home cities and towns similar to the one 
now in successful operation in Columbus, 
Ohio, where the products of the orchards 
are retailed throughout the year to con- 
sumers, without the aid of an army of 
middlemen. 
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ATTEND 


The state and county fairs are in reality 
great agricultural schools. They have 
departments for all lines of farm work, 
including the home, so they are for all 
members of the family. Being in session 
for a few days or a week it is possible 
for all to attend. At the fair are exhib- 
ited the best products that have been 
grown in the state or county, and none 
of us should be satisfied with producing 
janything but the best. If one finds 
| better fruit exhibited than he has been 
| growing, he may find out what his trouble 
| is. One can easily learn from the exhib- 
|itor how he produced such fine speci- 
;mens. What one learns in this one item 
alone may more than pay him for his 
| trip to the fair. 
| There are as many reasons for attending 
| fairs as there are for holding them. Their 
{purpose is to stimulate an interest in 
| horticulture, agriculture, stock raising, 
| domestic science, the home and its sur- 
roundings, and in fact those things that 
tend to the betterment and welfare of the 
community. And these are matters that 
do not concern us country people alone, 
but both directly and indirectly are of 
importance to those of the city as well. 
This becomes apparent when it 1s realized 
that the business of the towns and cities 
consists largely of the handling of the 
products of the farm and of supplying 
to people of the rural districts the 
things which are required for our com- 








THE FAIR 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by J. S. Underwood. 


better.’? The less fortunate is not dis- 
couraged because he did not win first prize, 
but is encouraged because he knows that 
he has learned his weak points. He goes 
to work with a feeling that he will be a 
winner at the next fair. 

It is a school for the fruit grower where 
he can see the latest improvements and 
most up-to-date methods in fruit cul- 
ture, and the best possible way of market- 
ing. New ideas and new improvements 
are presented in all lines. The man who 
wants to purchase a spraying outfit or 
any farm implement, is afforded a chance 
of getting the best, because they are 
usually there together (at the state fair, 
at least) where they can be compared with 
one another. 

There are many things to interest and 
instruct the good housewife and the 
girls, so take them along. They will 
want to see the cooking department, the 
art department, the exhibits of wearing 
apparel, the poultry, and they will take a 
real active interest in seeing the fruit, 
garden and other farm exhibits. The 
boys, of course, will take great interest in 

ractically everything pertaining to the 
air. 

Since the fair is the place where the 
best products of the farm are displayed 
and where its greatest achievements may 
be witnessed, we should lend it encourage- 
ment by our presence, not only for the 
general good *that:may be accomplished 


orchards is to plant new ones. Apply 
200 pounds of potash per year for five 
years, rather than 1,000 pounds in one 
application. It is safer to have the plant 
oods in bags than in the soil if the plants 
cannot use them at once.’’ 
_——_0-—-_" 
Minkler and Other Apples. 
Suggestions for J. O. Gross, Ill. 


Mr. Green:—In the June number of the 
Fruit Grower I was very much interested 
in ati article from J. O. Gross, Ill., entitled 
“Why Trees Don’t Fruit.’”’? His orchard 
of 180 trees should be the delight of his 
life and at their best. 

The Minkler is at home in its own state. 
It was first exhibited before the Lllinois 
Horticultural. Society something over 
forty years ago by Mr. 8. G. Minkler. 
Having lost its name he exhibited it for 
identification. It was not recognized 
and the Society named it Minkler. In 
1869 Galusha stated that he found Minkler 
cultivated in some parts of Illinois under 
the name of Logan Northern Pippin. 
Dunlap found it identical with Brandy- 
wine. Minkler:is not grown to amy con- 
siderable extent in New York. The tree 
in Illinois should be found a strong grower 
and a good cropper. The fruit keeps in 
common storage from November to April 
in cold storage until May. 

The Missouri Pippin is also one of the 


well known market apples of the middle ; 


The tree is short-lived and in 
orchards more than twenty years old is 
seldom profitable. It should.come into 
bearing at an early age and is areliable 
and heavy cropper. The fruit is second 
rate and on old trees is inclined to be too 


west. 
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Midway at the Fair 








fort and sustenance. This being true 
the interests of the city and country peo- 
ple are mutual, and one thrives only as 
the other is successful. 

In order to reap the largest returns for 
our effort we must know how this should 
be best directed, and this we must learn 
largely from the experience of others 
since we cannot hope to discover but a 
small part of what is to be learned. Un- 
less we learn what others are doing, how 
they accomplish it and see the product of 
their effort, we cannot make the greatest 
progress, and success does not admit of 
stagnation. 

At the fair we see the best and learn 
the circumstances under which it has 
been produced, and if it is better than we 
have been able to accomplish we learn 
how to improve our methods. Here we 


|see new varieties of fruits, vegetables, 


| ete., some of which perhaps yield more 





‘rewarded richly. 


to the acre than we have been able to 
raise, or perhaps mature earlier than any 
which we have produced. We all desire 
the est, and it is unwise to raise the same 
old varieties in the same old way prac- 
ticed by our forefathers when we Rive 
better varieties and better methods of 
culture. Their ways were the best per- 
haps that were known at the time, but we 
cannot hold to methods outgrown if we 
would keep up with the progress of the 


e. 

The farmer who is interested and thinks 
seriously of his work and of bettering his 
condition knows that he cannot afford 
to let such opportunities as the fair pass 
unheeded, where he can inspect the work 
of others and compare with his own. If 
he competes for a prize and wins, he is 
t makes’ one feel 
buoyant and puts in him a spirit of ‘‘go 


‘ahead’’ and produce something “still 


but also for the direct benefit that may be 
derived. We should attend the fairs 
because their aims and accomplishments 
are good, and because we cannot afford to 
miss these opportunities to profit by the 
experience of others. The getting away 
from the farm for a few days and mingling 
with our neighbors and with strangers 
i in itself also quite an advantage. It 
broadens and educates us. It teaches us 
better our place and position in the world, 
and should fire us with a desire and ambi- 
tion to do better than ever before. 

| | ened 


Professor Bailey says, ‘‘You are reap- 
ing that which you have sown. You have 
talked of spraying, which is good, but you 
can’t feed a horse with a currycomb, and 
so in growing fruit you must get down to 
the fundamental principles, and attend to 
the tillage of the orchard. Nine-tenths of 
the orchards in Western New York are in 
sod, and one-half of these are in meadow; 
yet you will find people who think that an 
orchard ought to live on the husks of the 
hay that has been cut, and in addition 
support and feed six or eight kinds of 
tramps in the way of disease and live 
pests. The only assistance rendered the 
orchard is through an attempt to eliminate 
these tramps with the aid of a squirt gun.”’ 
“I do not say that spraying is not helpful, 
but the orchard should have full nutrition 
from the ground, and the best and only 
crop to grow in an apple orchard is apples. 
Crimson clover comes just right, and 
in apple orchards might be sown. late 
in August, and up to the middle of 
September. Use American-grown seed. 
Crimson clover is hardy. Spraying apple 
orchards is a secondary operation. e 
cannot make an orchard productive unless 
the soil is in proper condition. The best 
way to treat a large portion of our old 





small for market. The first tree was raised 
in Missouri in 1840 on the farm of Brink- 
ley Hornsby, Kingsville, from seed. 

sf would like Mr. Gross to try this plan 
for the next three years: Cut out his 
Missouri Pippin trees and reset with 
Yellow Transparent, Early Russian, or 
any early bearing variety. Graft his 
Minklers to Oldenburg and Chenango 
Strawberry, also Red Astrachan. Set 
out the new trees this fall and graft in 
the spring. If the trees seem to be put- 
ting on too much leaf and bark growth I 
should prune this fall after the fruit is 
gather Do not allow water sprouts 
to grow at any time. Begin now to cover 
as far as you think the roots extend with 
hard wood ashes. You can use forty 
pounds to a tree: Continue this treat- 
ment for three years and I believe you will 
have seen a great change in quality and~ 
——, Late bearing fruit always does 
better by having early bearing trees 
nearby.—L. H. Sage, N. Y. 


_——_O0O-—-——_-~ 
Three Trees from Seeds of Four Hardy 
Walnuts. 4 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—I have 
taken Green’s Fruit Grower about twenty 
ears, and have got so much information 
rom it. Now I would like to get some 
more from you. We have scarcely 2 
wormy apple this season; I sprayed as 
usual. Other years when I thinned the 
apples the second time there were lots 
of worn: This year I do not think there 
is one wormy one to 1,000 apples. Do you 
think something could have happened 
to the codling moth? I have three nice 
hardy walnut trees from the four walnuts 
sent me last fall. Just think what these 
may in ten years. Green’s Fruit 
Grower and three walnut trees for $1.00 
(the Grower for three years) —H. Hesse. 
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Western New York Horticultural So- 
ciety Peach Talk. 2 

Has anybody had experience with free 
use of barnyard manure on peach land? 

A Member—Always use it, with good 
results. 

Another Member—I think barnyard 
manure should have a certain amount of 
fertilizer combined with it. 

Another Member—I think it can read- 
as be overdone. I know down on the 

udson we have used very little barn- 
yard manure on peach trees. We use 
commercial fertilizers entirely with good 
results. 

Mr. Bennett—I use barnyard manure 
whenever I can get it, and I have results. 
I can’t _ enough of it. 

Mr. H. King—We always use barnyard 
manure and all we can get of it until the 
trees come to bearing; and I think after 
that it is a good thing to use. You get 
very good results on clay soil—better 
than with commercial fertilizers it seems 
to me. ; 

Do we use enough cover crops on peach 
orchards? 

Prof. Hedrick—My opinion is we do 
not use enough cover crop. If you are 
going to keep your land supplied with 
humus it is necessary in peach orchards 
or apple orchards or any other kind of 
an orchard to plant every year a good 
crop and so increase the humus. 

What is the best crop to grow between 
young peach trees? 

Conductor Wilson—Has any one had 
experience growing inter-crops between 
the rows of trees in the peach orchard? 

Among the various things suggested 
were: Strawberries, tomatoes, cabbage, 
swectcorn, beans, peas, Hubbard squash 
and canteloupe. 


A Member—Don’t you cut out? My 
tree has started two feet from the ground 
but the center seems to be too light. 

Mr. Friday—You should keep that. 
I have seen men go up to a small tree and 
cut all of that fine stuff on the inside. 

There was some mildew on peaches near 
Morton last season—what cause? 

Prof. Reddick—The cause of mildew 
on peaches was fungus, a superficial fun- 
gus which can be readily killed by con- 
stant spray. 

Can the heating of peach orchard, to 
save the fruit from loss by frost, be prac- 
tically done in the East? 

Mr. G. T. Powell—I tried it two or 
three times to save a large crop of peaches 
and also a crop of plums, but that was 
before we had the modern heating ap- 
paratus. It was done by taking sawdust 
upon cakes of coal tar, filling large bags 
full of them, and then when the mercury 
dropped, on one occasion to about 28 de- 
grees, these were set a-fire and resulted 
in throwing a heavy cloud over the or- 
chards which remained for several hours 
and we succeeded in saving the fruit. 
Of course, that was a crude way, but we 
so seldom have a killing frost that it would 
hardly pay the eastern fruit-grower to 
go to the expense of purchasing heaters, 
and of putting up tanks and holding crude 
oil material. e might have to hold it 
ten years. My opinion is that we can 
better afford to lose a crop. 

o—-—- 
Ascribes Human Attributes to Lower 
Animals. 

‘“‘Humanitarians base their work,”’ said 
Dr. Rowley, ‘‘on the fact that animals 
are our fellow creatures, nay, even our 
kith and kin, if we believe, as most of 
us do, the deductions of scientists. We 














Western New York producis. This refers not only to the Seckel pears, which are shown in the 


baskeis, but to the interesting children which are the best product of any part of the world. 





What about a new peach originated by 
Mr. Hale? : 

Prof. Hedrick—The J. H. Hale peach is 
not fruiting in New York. I have seen 
samples of fruit from Missouri and sam- 
ples from Connecticut and I like the fruit 
very much. It averages in size about the 
average of Elberta; it is a little rounder 
than Elberta, and the flavor is about the 
same} it is a little earlier than Elberta, 
but the latter is the greatest of all peaches 
because it is fruiting in greater varieties 
of soils and climates. e don’t know 
whether the Hale is going to be as cosmo- 
politan as Elberta, and we can’t tell that 
until we have tried it out. 

President Barry—Can ag tell us any- 
thing about this new peach, Prof. Gulley? 

Prof. Gulley—I have never seen them 
on a tree yet big enough to bear. Mr. 
Hale has them on the trees and it is a 
showy peach; I am not able to say much 
about the quality. It promises very well, 
indeed. I suspect Mr. Hale is the only 
man that has fruited it as yet. In color 
it is very like the Elberta, and ripens 
about a week ahead of that variety. 

Have peach trees set in spring 1912 that 
are now six or eight feet high, made too 
much growth—should they cut back 
heavily? ; 

Mr. Harry King—I don’t think it is 
possible to have a peach make too much 
growth, nor do I think I should cut them 
Lack very much until they bore a crop. 

A Member—I would cut them back the 
first year. 

Mr. Friday—It depends very much 
when those peach trees were started. 
We don’t trim until after the tree bears. 
Let them grow and get some peaches on 
that wood. 3 

Mr. Stettner—Do you trim out the 
center of the tree? 

Mr. Friday—I would like to have the 
center opened up, but don’t trim out the 
inside; you want to leave that: that is 
where you are going to get your fruit 
first, and you want it as soon as you can 
get it. 


fight in their behalf, further, because of 
the animal’s capacity for pleasure, pain 
and affection, which our moral natures 
compel us to respect, and as we learn more 
and more about animals we begin tosee the 
oneness of all life.’’ 

Near the close of his brief address Dr. 
Rowley said: 

“T am frank to say, in the light of what 
I know of the unrighteousness suffering 
of the animal world below me, that un- 
less in some future day there shall be 
an evening up of the scales of justice, some 
compassion somewhere, I do not see how 
we can fail to impeach at last the juctice 
of the universe.”’ 


——o-—_—_ 


Weeds in the Orchard. 

There is not a part of the farm that 
should be kept freer from weeds than the 
orchard and especially the newly planted 
orchard or vineyard, says Western Farm- 
er. By giving newly planted trees, vines 
and shrubs frequent cultivation rapid 
growth will result. 

Too often the trees are planted just 
right in the spring and then left to grow 
up among all kinds of weeds throughout 
the early and late spring. Cultivation 
is neglected until perhaps after harvest, 
and then the unsightly weeds are mowed 
with a scythe or mower, thinking that by 
so doing the t pe trees will be afforded 
a mulch, and often piles of weeds are 
placed around the base of the young trees 
to give protection. The hot sun in July 
and August follows, and the weeds are 
dried up and the roots are injured. 

Then again if the season happens to 
be dry the water taken from the soil to 
make weed growth is taken from the 
supply in the soil needed for the growth 
of the young transplanted stock. 

No, there is only one safe method to 
follow and that is frequent and- thor- 
ough cultivation throughout the spring, 
summer and early fall, for no one can 
afford to lose a tree, vine or shrub after 
it has once been planted. 


Planting Trees in September. 

In former years it was unusual to plant 
trees until the leaves had fallen in autumn, 
which was in October as a rule, but it is 
now well known that the work can be 
done (and with safety) much earlier than 
that; it can be done a month earlier, at 
least, says The Florists’ Exchange. The 
leaves of deciduous trees, although still 
fast to the branches, have fulfilled their 
mission, practically, and can be stripped 
from the trees with no perceptible harm 
whatever. There is, then, nothing more 
to wait for; instead there is every reason 
to plant the tree at once. The soil is 
warm, and if not moist, can be made so, 
bringing about an unequaled condition 
for the quick formation of roots by the 
trees planted. It is like placing cuttings 
in bottom heat in a greenhouse. The 
roots of the planted tree quickly respond 
to the tempting conditions, as any one 
can prove by digging up such a tree in a 
few weeks after it has been planted and 
observing the new roots made since the 
planting. 

The method of preparing and planting 
deciduous stock is as* follows: The 
foliage is stripped completely from ,the 
branches, and if pruning, to bring the tree 
into shape or for other purposes, is desir- 
able, it is done at the same time. The 
hole being prepared for it, the tree is set 
in position, and filling in commenced with 
fine soil—the finer the better for what is 
thrown in first, even if very sandy, in 
order that it may fit closely around every 
root. Some planters simply use sand for 
the first few spadefuls. The filling in 
goes on until the hole is nearly half filled, 
when enough water is poured in to carry 
the soil solidly close to the roots, an 
essential point in planting. When the 
water has soaked away, fill up the hole a 
little more, but not completely, as the 
following day another soaking with water 
must be done. Infact, should the weather 
be dry there need be no hurry to fill up 
entirely, as more water may be given a 
few days later, after which the job can 
be completed, and the tree or shrub con- 
sidered quite safe. When such planting 
is done early in the month, there is hardly 
a tree or shrub which could be named but 
that might be considered safe to plant 
then, the point being that they become 
catabiihed before winter sets in, owing 
to the formation of new roots. 

There is little difference in the planting 
when the work is not done until after the 
leaves fall. The watering is not so im- 
portant then, as the formation of new 
roots is not looked for; still the writer 
believes that at any time of the year water 
is a help, if only to carry the fine soi 
closely to the roots. It can never harm 
the tree, while usually benefiting it. 

Coming to evergreens, the fact that 
they are evergreen calls for greater care 
in the operation of planting. It is not 

racticable to strip the leaves, except it 
e in the case of hollies, and similar broad 
leaved sorts, but it is possible often to 


prune them in a way to lessen the quan- 
tity carried, and, whenever it can be done, 
it should be. The greater care referred 
to will be in the way of being sure the 
specimens are dug carefully, carrying a 
ball of soil whenever possible, the wrap- 
ping, of the roots in damp bags or burlap, 

eeping in mind that there is little but 
wasting time in planting an evergreen, 
the roots of which have been allowed to 
dry out. It is usually the practice to tie 
the branches of evergreens closely to- 
gether when transplanting, both for their 
own protection and to render the opera- 
tion of planting easier. It will be found 
an excellent plan to have them so tied up 
for several days after being planted, as 
one branch protects another, and when 
sprayed with water for a few days aiter- 
ward, the moisture is retained among the 
foliage for some time, greatly to the 
advantage of the operation. In the 
matter of filling in the hole when planted, - 
it is to be done in the same way as for 
deciduous stock, with the addition of 
giving more attention to providing lots 
of water. The foliage has to be supplied, 
as well as the branches, which calls for 
more water, and it will be beneficial to 
fill up the hole with water every day for 
a week after planting, unless rains come 
and do it for one. It is hardly possible 
that too much water can be given for a 
time after planting, but this should cease 
in about a week, unless a drought comes. 
If the planting is a success, it will be evi- 
dent in a week’s time, and shoulc. it not 
appear to be, more water will not help it. 
Regarding the planting of evergreens 
later in the season, while it may be done in 
the South, it is not advisable where heavy 
freezings may be expected in winter. 
Better let it be until early spring. 

One more subject must be referred to 
in connection with autumn planting— 
that of a proper mulching of the ground 
above the roots on the approach of winter, 
It may be manure, leaves or straw, or 
even soil itself piled on the ground, the 
chief object being to keep the roots from 
freezing. This is of the utmost import- 
ance, as it permits of the activity of the 
roots all winter, which otherwise would 
be greatly retarded by frozen soil about 
them. A thickness of some six inches of 
soil is of great assistance, to be removed in 
spring. anure is better, because of the 
food carried down to the roots, as well as 
the protection from frost. 


————-0C0--"— 


Seven Wonders of the World. 


The famous seven wonders of the world 
have all disappeared but one. The one 
which remains, the Pyramids, bids fair 
to still defy time. The other six are 
about forgotten. They were, the Hanging 
Temple of Semiramis at Babylon, the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, the statue of 
Jupiter at Athens, the Mausoleum at 
Helicarnasus, the Colossus at Rhodes, 
and the Pharos of Alexandria. All these 
were B. C. 
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Answers to Inquiries. 


Mulching Red Raspberries. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Will heavy 
mulching of red raspberries, especially 
Columbian, with coarse straw manure 
have a tendency to kill them in the winter 
or at any other season?—F. L., Mich. 

Reply: Heavy mulching, especially 
if the mulching material has stable 
manure, may cause raspberry bushes to 
grow so rank and rapidly as to be easily 
injured by a severe winter. But the 
application of mulch to a moderate extent 
should not cause the plants to winter kill. 
Where an excessive mulch is applied it 
might cause late growth of the raspberries, 
which would render the bushes more 
susceptible to winter killing. In order 
to go through the winter safely it is 
necessary that the wood of all plants, 
‘vines and trees shall be thoroughly 
ripened. 





————————0--— 
Advice Wanted About the 
Ground Mole. 


William Wentsch of Ohio asks for in- 
formation on the mole. We have no 
trouble with the mole at Green’s Fruit 
Farm, where the soil is not sandy, but is 
made of a clayey loam. I have noticed 
that the moles work more in sandy soil 
and do more damage in that soil than in 
any other. I have seen several kinds of 
traps recommended for destroying the 
mole. I regret that I cannot from my 
personal experience give further infor- 
mation. 

It is commonly believed that the mole 
bites off roots and eats such things as 
bulbs, but most of the harm it does is to 
upset a plant or clisarrange a bit of grass- 
plot. It is in search of worms, grubs and 
burrowing insects that the mole pushes 
his way berfeath our feet. He devours a 
vast number of these, which prey upon 
the roots and stems of plants. Many 
people look upon the mole as a friend and 
as a destroyer of the white grub. The 
real mischief occasionally observed is 
generally due to field mice which follow 
in the track of the mole. 

—_——o-—— 
Wants to Pay for a Farm with Labor. 


I have a letter from a man brought up 
on a farm who is now a master mechanic. 
He desires to go back to the farm. He 
wants to buy a farm and work for some big 
farmer in order to pay for the land which 
he desires. This man seems to think he 
has the ability to manage a large farm and 
to earn a large salary. 

While I get hundreds of letters from 
people who desire to buy land, this is the 
first letter I have received from one who 
is hoping to pay for a farm out of money 
which he earns as a farm laborer while 
working for other men. 

My answer is I think there is but slight 
opportunity of your succeeding in paying 
for a farm 4 money earned in working on 
the farm of another man. I doubt your 
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ability to earn a large salary as farm 
manager, since for many years you have 
been giving your attention to another 
subject entirely foreign to farming. You 
have forgotten much that you ever learned 
as a boy on the farm, and there is much 
that has been learned about agriculture 
since you were a boy, of which you know 
nothing. 

If you were thoroughly capable of 
managing a farm, if you were an up-to- 
date farmer and knew of the things which 
have been discovered in the last twenty 

ears as well as important facts that were 

nown previous to that date, your ser- 
vices would be in demand at good wages. 
But even under these favorable circum- 
stances, which do not exist in your case 
at present, I would not advise buying 
land until you have accumulated a few 
thousand dollars. 


——_o--_-"— = 
Grape Inquiry. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have the 
following list of grape vines which have 
been bearing for several years: Niagara, 
Moore’s Early, Baecus Clinton, Hartford 
Polithic and Brighton. 

. The Niagara and Brighton bloomed out 
in good shape, but grapes did not set, 
nearly all have fallen off. Can you tell 
me the cause of this and how to prevent it 
another year? 

We have had a very dry season, but the 
ground around the grape vines is mulched 
so that I don’t think the grapes vines have 
suffered from the dry weather. The soil 
is well fertilized with fertilizer and stable 
dressing and the ground was hoed over in 
the spring and mulched with grass. 

Is there any other kind of grape that I 
should grow with the Brighton and 


burn it, being careful not to let the dis- 
eased tree or its branches come in contact 
with any other peach tree. 

The second greatest enemy to the peach 
tree is the white grub, which eats the bark 
off from the roots and about the collar 
of the tree near the surface of the soil. 
Its worms have to be dug out and killed 
in June and again in October. 


—_——Oo-————_ 
Blight on Apple ‘1 rees. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—The blight is ruining 
many apple orchards in this section of the 
country and it costs much money to keep 
a man at work cutting it out. I notice 
that the Winesap does not blight as much 
as some other variety. Can you supply 
a list of high grade apples for future 
planting that do not like this pest? How 
about Staman Winesap and Jonathan? 
Thanking you for advice—Hugh C. 
Schmitt, Ind. 

Reply by M. B. Waite of the U.S. 
Department of Pathology: 

Mr. Hugh C. Schmitt, Evansville, Ind. 
Mr. Charles A. Green, Editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, has forwarded your let- 
ter, with inquiries about blight on 
the apple, to this office. 

There is a very unusual outbreak of 
blight this year, giving an unusual oppor- 
tunity for observing the relative resist- 
tance of the different varieties. Of those 
mentioned in your letter the Winesap is 
among the more resistant kinds. Stay- 
man Winesap is very.similar to the Old 
Winesap in its resistance to blight, though 
not quite as resistant. It is perhaps a 
little more susceptible than Ben Davis, 
though there is not very much difference 
between the Old Winesap and the Ben 
Davis. Jonathan is, unfortunately, quite 
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This drawing represents an open space through the center of a Western New York vineyard. 
between rows of grape vines or blackberries or black raspberries, Notice the 


well to have ample space 


vigor of growth in the above vineyard. Such vigor as this can only 
ing varieties like Concord, Niagara, Moore’s Early and Campbell’s 
owth. The above vineyard is represented as growing on level 
on hillsides or even on~hilltops, where autumn frosts do not 
ate spring frosts are not so disastrous. 


and Moore’s Diamond make less vigorous 
ground. More often ee are plant 
occur so early and where i 


It is 


be secured by planting strong grow- 
Early. Such varieties as Delaware 





Niagara to fertilize them?—C. A. Davis, 


ass. 

Reply: I have never known the fruit 
to drop off from grape vines as you report. 
I cannot suggest the cause or a remedy. 
Write the experiment station at Amherst, 
Mass., or the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 

I have not found it necessary to grow 
other varieties near Brighton or Niagara 
to fertilize the blossoms. 
—_—_- 
Vaccinating Fruit Trees to Make 

Them Long Lived and Healthy. 


Mr. Ezra Ellenberger, a Pennsylvania 
subscriber, writes me that his trees have 
been vaccinated and that now they are 
commencing to fester and to look pale 
and unhealthy and are not making good 
growth. He wants to know by return 
mail what he shall do for the peach trees. 

Reply: There are few subjects of which 
the people of this country know so little 
as they do about fruit, vt mg vines and 
trees. There is great need of publications 
like Green’s Fruit Grower to instruct the 
people. 

There are men whose business it is to 
constantly tramp over the country and 
impose upon rural people. One of the 
methods of these fakers is to tell the fruit 
grower his trees need vaccination. For a 
certain sum these frauds or fakes will 
pretens to eure the tree of disease by 

oring @ hele into its body and by insert- 
ing in the hole some secret remedy. M 
advice is that you set the dog on all suc 
fraudulent tramps. Plants, vines an 
trees do not need medicine, but ey 
do need cultivation and a fertile soil. 
If the soik is not fertile you can easily 
make it so by applying stable manure or 
other fertilizer. 

. You say the leaves of your trees turn 





Hi yellow, which is an indication that they 


are attacked with yellows. There is no 
remedy for yellows in the peach. When 
a peach tree is attacked with yellows, the 
thing to do is to cut it out quickly and 


susceptible to the disease. It is not as 
bad as some; for instance, not as bad as 
York Imperial, but is pretty well down on 
the list. Grimes Golden, another high 
grade apple, is about like Jonathan, 
though it behaves very ‘differently in 
different years in different localities. 
This is more or less true’of the entire 
question of varietal immunity of apples 
to pear blight. Grimes Golden catches 
the disease at the collar in Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Maryland, and severe losses 
are often suffered in young bearing 
orchards of this variety on account of 
collar blight. 
collar ruins the tree. 

I can scarcely attempt in the limits of a 
letter to go over the list of varieties and 
discuss their relative resistance, but will 
be pleased to give what information we 
have about any particular sort. Yours 
very truly. M. B. Wa‘te, Pathologist in 
Charge. 





Oo 
Grape-Vine Training. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—My 
grape vines have great growth this year, 
some of the canes growing from 6 to 12 
feet. A friend advised me to cut off what 
he termed this “sucker growth” saying 
the future growth would go into the grapes 
and not run to wood, therefore insuring 
a larger berry. This sounds logical. 
But what of the future of those vines 
trimmed at this season? I wish to know: 
1st, Will it injure vines at all? 2nd, Will 
it be permanent, or only temporary, if so? 


d —E, K. Westcott, Mich. 


Reply: While it would not noticeably 
harm a grape vine to cut off two or three 
long suckers from each vine during the 
summer, I would not do it with my own 
grape vine, as I see no injury in allowing 
the long canes to remain until the proper 
season for pruning,-which is during the 
winter months or early spring before the 
vines leave out. If you cut off these long 
sucker canes you will not notice any 
change in your vine either permanent or 


temporary. I have before expressed my 
views against summer pruning, as I do 
not think summer pruning is necessary. 
But a little summer pruning such as you 
suggest will not be harmful. No one 
should get the idea that by removing 
leaves from the grape vine he can 
hasten the ripening of the grapes. Any 
removal of leaves has directly the opposite 
effect and retards the ripening of the fruit. 
If all the leaves should be taken away or 
should become destroyed none of the 
grapes on the vines would ripen at all. 
—_———_o-—_—-___— 
About Gooseberries. 


Mr. Chas. A. Green:—In your book I 
note that you will advise patrons, so I 
write to inquire about gooseberries. | 
wish to set out 100 bushes either this fall 
or next spring, as is best. I choose the 
Red Jacket variety as I suppose its color 
is reddish. Which would be best to set 
out, one year bushes this fall or two year 
bushes in the spring? At what time in 
fall or spring? If you have any special 
booklet on the culture of gooseberries I 
shall be glad of it. It is a kind of fruit 
which is too seldom raised. I am sure it 
would find a ready market here and at 
Chautauqua.—Geo. L. Green, N. Y 

Reply: Gooseberries and currants 
more than most other fruits do better 
planted in the fall than in the spring 
owing to the fact that they leave out 
very early in the spring, and if planted 
at that season should be planted early, 
that is in April. You can plant safely 
in the fall any time after October first 
up to the approach of winter. 

The safest gooseberry to plant is the 
Downing, an erican variety. Red 
Jacket and other kinds that have foreign 
blood are not apt to doso well as Downing. 
Downing is the most vigorous grower and 
the most productive. It is the kind I 
would plant for myself. Plant two year 
‘sa bushes. I have no book on the goose- 

rry. 

Anything of this kind planted in the 
fall should havea forkful of strawy manure 
or litter thrown over each plant to prevent 
the action of the frost, which has a ten- 
dency to heave out plants. 

—_——o-—- 
Eastern and Western Apples. 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—Last night I 
was reading in the June Fruit Grower of 
how Mr. Green has kept apples in his 
home until about this time. . I would like 
to ask what information he would give 
to us city people as to how to keep our 
apples in our cellars to have them keep 
best and longest. I have been buying 
apples each fall in barrels and in crates, 
and those in crates seem to keep best, 
but have to be sorted over often. I 
opened one barrel about the first of 
January, of Baldwins, and found one and 
one-half bushels of rotten apples. I 
supposed they kept best in barrels. 

have heard that the “goer grown in 
our eastern orchards are of better quality 
as regards the flavor, etc., than those 
from the northwest. In reading about 
the prices received by the western growers 
for their ‘‘big red apples’’ I wonder if the 
flavor of our eastern apples does’ not 
offset the better color that the western 
apples have. I have always used our 
state apples, and any of the western 
apples which I have had seemed very 
disappointing to me after hearing so much 
about the western apples. 

There has been much talk regarding 
the eastern apple growers packing their 
apples in boxes instead of barrels. In one 
of the issues of the Fruit Grower you said 
that it did not seem to pay to put up first- 
class apples in barrels for the Rochester 
trade. ould you advise packing the 
very best apples in boxes?—A. D. Bagg, 


A very little blight at the N.Y 


aN. . 

Reply: I simply keep my apples in a 
cool cellar in bushel boxes. The keeping 
qualities of apples is affected by pouring 
them out of barrels. They can be more 
easily examined and with less disturbance 
if stored in boxes. 

There is no great difference in the 
quality of apples: grown in the east and 
in the west, but I think there is some 
difference in favor of those grown in the 
eastern states. Any fruit grown by irri- 
gation is apt to be inferior in quality to 
that grown under natural conditions. 
It is not specific to state that western 
apples are of poor quality and eastern 
apples are of good quality. In order to 
be specific you should state to what 
varieties you refer. Western apples have 
lost in reputation for quality owing to 
the fact that more poor flavored varieties 
are grown for market in the western than 
in the eastern states. There are some 
varieties of western apples beautiful in 
color and of large size sold in the eastern 
cities in boxes at fancy prices which are 
not eatable, being tough and without 
flavor, but other varieties grown in the 
west, like the Winesap, Stayman’s Wine- 
sap, Jonathan, Spy, Grimes, are of de- 
licious quality even as grown in the west. 


—_———0O-——_—, 
Fruits are a luxury, necessity, appe- 
tizer, stimulant, tonic, food and medicine 
_all in one. 
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Grab These Bargains—Quick! 
They Won’t Last a Week! 


27 of the greatest bargains ever 


offered. At prices lower than we ever saw before. 
Order today or you may be too late. 

uaranteed. Don’t wait for anything if you want them. 
Inspect goods at depot and return at 
our expense if not as represented. These special lots of 
quality goods are too small in quantity to go in our 
big catalog. We bought them at cost, from manufac- 
turers who had a small over- production. 


Rush your order. 


Every article 


They had to 


9 Bargains for the Farm! 


have money. We bought the goods for almost nothing 
and will sell them to you at only 4% over our cost. You 
take no risk in buying direct from this advertisement, 
as we agree to return your money and pay all charges if 
you do not want the goods after you see them. 
money order or check, and rush your order, or you will 
be too late to get in on this great bargain sale. 
thing as represented. Prices at least 50G lower than you 
can get the same goods elsewhere. Mail your order today. 


Send 


Every- 
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9 Bargains for the Man! 





. . 
King Kole Men’s 
Black Sateen 
Shirt 

Double - stitched 
throughout,36inch- 
es long, faced 
sleeves, pearl but- 
tons, extension 
neckband, and all 
other improve- 
ments. This gar- 
ment is made of 
extra high - grade 
luster 
sateen, 
each 





Men’s Blue 
Denim Overalls 


This garment is 
made with banded 
bib and swinging 
pocket, doubie- 
stitched through- 
out, made of high- 
grade double and 
twist, fast color, 
blue denim, sizes 
32 to 50 (give waist 
measure and length 
when 
ondertng? 





Special Men’s 
Police and Fire- 
men Brace 


Made of ex- 
tra good 
heavy web, 
cushion back, 
button 


_ off, i7e 





Men’s 
Raincoat 

This garment 
is made of tan 
Canton, full 
cemented 
and double- 
stitched, guar- 
anteed water- 
proof, extra well 
tailored, full size 


garment, $, 
all sizes, 285 
from 34to 50! 





Men’s Corduroy 
Trousers 

Either in drab 
or brown color. 
This is a special 
thick-set cordu- 
roy, every pair 
guaranteed not 
to rip, sizes 32 
to 42 (give waist 
measure and in- 


seam when 
one 





Men’s Flannel- 
ette Night Robe 


This is made 
of an extra good 
quality flannel- 
ette in assorted 
stripes, small 
military collar, 
mercerized braid 
and silk frogs, 
trimmed pocket. 
Sizes 15to 
19 (state 
size) 





Wool Sweater 
Coat 
Storm col- 
lar, sizes 34 
to 46; colors, 
Oxford, Ma- 
roon and 


cach, 92C 


each. 


Men’s Heavy 
Cotton Sox 


Black and tan; 
this sock is 
suitable for 
workingmen 
and will give 
good wear. Per 
dozen 








28 inch, 
American Taf- 
feta Top, Para- 
gon Steel Frame 
and Rod, in 
Mission and 
Boxwood Han- 
dle, case and 


t: 
tase, 89c 








Bargains for His 


Wife! 


* 





No, 2609 
Ladies’ 
Umbrella 


26 inch, 
American Taf- 
feta Top, Para- 
gon Steel Frame 
and Rod, in 
Mission and 
Boxwood Han- 
dle, case and 


tassel, Se 
each_... ¢ 








No. 602 


W. T. Corset 


Having me- 
dium low bust, 
long hips,3bone 
stripping, wide 
solid web, cloth 
covered hose 
supporters, and 
made of strong 


coutil, Bs 
each....- C 





No. 107 

Ladies’ Fine Lin- 

en Hemstitched 

Handkerchiefs 

¥% inch hem, 

size 1234 inch, 

finished, one 

dozen in box, 


r 
dozen... 138 





No. 770 
Ladies’ Fast 
Black Cotton 
Hose 
Seamless, but 
with shaped leg, 
medium weight, 
suitable for 
every-day wear, 


dozen 249 





No. 1411 
Serviceable 
House Dress 


Made of Amos- 
keag check dress 
gingham, collar 
made of Kings’ 
blue chambray, 
set-in sleeves, 
breast pocket; 
seams and cuffs 
piped with Kings’ 
blue to match 


collar, 
Sizes, 34 86c |: 
to 46, at... 





No. 92 
Cover-All 
Kimono Sleeve 


Apron 

Made of Amos- 
keag 7 ging- 
ham. Patterns 
come in blue 
checks, plain 
blue and werey 
stripe. Sizes; 
length 54 inches, 
bust,medium and 





No. 1310 
Ladies’ Dressing 
Sacque 


Made of good 
quality percale, 
collar round in 
back to square 
points in front. 
Trimmed with a 
white ric-rac 
braid. White and 
black, grey and 
white and indigo 


bt a 45 
izes 
to 48, at .. C 


No. 1055 : 
Ladies’ Muslin. 
Gown - 


Made of finé soft 
cambric, V-shaped 
neck, long sleeves, 
flare cuffs trimmed 
with fine imported 
embroidery, deep 
front yoke with al- 
cernate embroid- 
ery insertion, and 
ten fine tucks, and 
rey bow, of rib- 


ie 6 and an 





No. 1042 


Black Manchur- 
ian Wolf Set 


Animal Scarf 
trimmed with one 
large head and one 
brush tail, 
with Skinner Satin, 
48 inches long and 
S Is TE oe 
mu 8 Idx. Cc} 
balf baceel atyie, 
fan” wit ith one 
nents one prach te tail, 

Oo paws, lin 
guaranted 
satin. m9 65 


quality 
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Send For This Free Book 


You need our big free catalog of bargains. Gives full description and lowest 
prices you ever saw on over 5,000 necessities for you, your home and your farm. 
Lists only quality goods which were not made for mail sales. Other mail order houses 
cannot secure these goods. We buy them from manufacturers who have an over- 
production and must turn their extra goodsinto money. They get the ready cash, and 
you get the big savingin price. Send for our free catalog. Keep it handy in the house. 
Order from it whenever you need anything, and you will get the best quality known, 
at prices that are often 50% lower than you have to pay for less value. 


Our Guarantee Cf course we sell you on approval. Send back any- 


thing that is not exactly what we claim and we 
send back your money by return mail, without one question. Our whole success has 
been built up on this policy. W2E will.not have a single dissatistied customer tf we can 
help it! Every article we sell is new and perfect. See the goods before you accept 
¢hem. Ask any bank or commercial agency as to 
our reliability. Our terms are cash with order, and 
your money back if not satisfied. 


ns einer Rm 


et 5,000 Barsains! © 


The Manufacturers’ Outlet Co. 
Dept. 302, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me your new Book of 5,000 Bargains and keep 
me posted from time to time as you get more goods at 
Bargain Prices. 





To Storekeepers 


We are receiving a large number 
of orders from storekeepers, with 
requests to bill our goods at 30 and 
60 days time. Our very small 
profit makes it impossible for us to 
do business on any save a strictly 
cash-with-order basis. Our prices 
to you are strictly net as printed. 
No discount allowed. Goods listed 
in fhese special bargain sales can- 

tbe soli’, to storekeepers. 
{\\) 
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The Manufacturers’ 0 
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